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Pr^ace 

This book is a revised and ampMed version of my earlier Portu^ 
guese Pirates and Indian Seamen published in 1955 The theme 
of tlus book IS the hundred years* naval war fought between India 
and Portugal in the sixteenth century and the heroic part played 
by the Kunjalis, the admirals of Calicut The first shot which started 
the war was fired by the Portuguese soon after Vasco da Gama’s 
first visit to Calicut A long and bitter contest followed—Indian 
seamen led by the Kunjalis found themselves in a deadly grapple 
with the world’s greatest maritime power of the sixteenth century, 
suffered imtial reverses, but continued the struggle to a successful 
conclusion about the end of the century 
The war was principally a war for the freedom of the seas and 
free-trade As it dragged on, it took a rebgious and political colour 
Long accustomed to free-trade and the freedom of the seas, 
Indian seamen bitterly resented Portuguese interference, and defend¬ 
ed their invaded nghts by vigorous naval action The struggle went 
on well mto the next century, but by then the Indo-Portuguese 
confiict had ceased to be clear-cut, other European powers came 
on the scene, and the pattern of conflict became confused 
In the earlier phase of the Indo-Portuguese conflict, the Portu¬ 
guese showed great courage and enterpnse Their designs pros¬ 
pered because India was a house divided agamst itself The pnnees 
and the petty chieftains were constantly at war among themselves 
By the end of the first quarter of the sixteenth century, Indian 
pnnees recognised that not only was their trade in jeopardy, but 
their political interests also were equally threatened Their tragic 
lack of cohesion however, made them incapable of attempting a 
jomt defence of the country Besides, there was an unmanly reliance 
on foreign help, aid from Persia and Egypt m ships and armament, 
which came to them only in untimely and tardy instalments It is 
true that there was what maybe called anlndo-Egyptianaxis oppo¬ 
sed to'Portuguese encroachment on the trade of the Indian ocean 
Though this alliance produced few positive or spectacular results, 
It helped India to a speedier attainment of panty in naval arma¬ 
ment Besides, it brought a measure of relief to our seamen by 
causing a diversion of a part of the Portuguese naval strength in 
vu 
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expeditions towards the Middle East. It was only after the final 
abandonment of all hopes of elTcctive foreign aid and after the 
fusion of the several dynastic interests of the Indian princes into 
what may be described broadly as a national resolve to expel the 
enemy that India came close to victory The Indian confederation 
of 1570 which brought together the Zamonn of Calicut, Adil 
Khan of Bijapur, Nizam Shah of Ahmcdnagar and the queen 
of Gersoppa, put an end to Portuguese political ambition 
Portuguese piracy continued sporadically, conducted more or 
less by force of habit, but the Portuguese had to face severe 
retahation 

The Portuguese feared the proud Zamonns of Calicut and their 
intrepid admirals so greatly that they never risked a military ad¬ 
venture m the Zamorin’s lerntory Malabar in those days was a 
vast military camp, and the Zamonn was m a position to muster, 
at a moments notice, an immense number of well-trained Nayars 
led by his feudal chiefs 

The Kunjalis, the admirals of Calicut, were Moplas, local con¬ 
verts to Islam They were called the Marakkors—^i word which 
means navigators of ships The word Kunjali is an honorific title 
conferred on the dynasty by the Zamonn It means Ah, the he/oied, 
and corresponds to the tide “Amigo” with which the Portuguese 
king rewarded Vasco da Gama on his return from his famous 
exploratory voyage The eldest member of the Marakkar family 
was appointed admiral The office was hereditary 
The Kunjalis served the Zamonns with courage and devotion 
Their captains, all Moslems, were brave seamen whose gallant 
exploits are the theme of many a ballad sung by the seafaring 
folks of Malabar even to this day Of the four Kunjali Marakkars, 
the last, Mohamad Kunjali Marakkar, described by Portuguese 
writers as Kunjah the fourth proved to be a rebel Regarding his 
' defection, a word of explanation is due The dynastic policy of 
the Zamonns tended to be irresolute Because of the peculiar law 
of succession followed by the royal house of Calicut, the Zamonns 
were full of years when they came to the throne 
Frequency of deaths and successions occasionally brought to 
the Calicut throne Zamonns who were weak and wavering, and 
ready to temponse Contmuity of dynastic policy was interrupted 
Besides, political exigencies anstng from the long-continued war 
with Cochin entered the Zamonn’s calculations in regulating his 
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relations with the Portuguese Between 1498 and 1600, there were 
only four successors to the Calicut Admiralty, wlule during the 
same penod there were fifteen Zamonns in succession on the 
throne of Cahcut, according to Knshna Iyer’s list (J/ie Zamonns 
of Cahcut, Norman Press, Cahcut, 1934) During this period, the 
dynastic policy of the Cahcut admirals remained steady and reso¬ 
lute Besides, their dynastic hostility to the Portuguese was em¬ 
bittered by rehgious rancour, for the Portuguese had introdu^d 
the spirit of the old Crusades in their trade war We must not 
forget that the Kunjalis had their private score to settle for their 
kith and km killed m the battles 
Another reason was the suicidal concession given by the Zamo- 
rm to the Portuguese whereby the latter were allowed to build a 
fort at Ponnani Kunjah the third, the greatest of Cahcut admirals, 
foresaw the danger and warned the king But the Zamonn did not 
hsten The admiral established a new port at Kotta to counteract 
m some measure the danger to which the Zamorin’s fatal conces¬ 
sion had exposed the whole scheme of Calicut’s naval defence 
Kunjah died with a heavy heart His nephew, Mohamad Kunjah 
Marakkar, an overgrown vassal, broke the bond of feudal duty, 
and rebelled against his sovereign The Portuguese took advantage 
of his defection Combining diplomacy with treachery, they brought 
about the end of the last of the great admirals of Cahcut 
This defection cannot be entirely blamed on the admiral The 
times were rapidly changmg, the old feudal order was m a state 
of dissolution, and the light of the modem age with its new social 
and pobtical awakening was breaking over the entire land The 
new aspirations which had begun to disturb the old loyalties can 
be detected m the several folk songs of the period 
I beheve this account describing the naval traditions of our 
people IS not wUha'it for us. We do not have fo look 

far back into the dim ages of our ancient history or reconstruct 
ruined fresco to discover evidence of our maritime enterprise 
Our seamen of the sixteenth century who opposed successfully the 
mightiest sea power of the world provide us with more recent 
examples of naval prowess It serves to teach us the lesson of unity 
and self-reliance, of courage and sacrifice 
We need these lessons now 

Let me close these remarks with an acknowledgement of the 
help I received from vanous quarters 
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I owe my first prompting to wnlc this book to a sca-song sung 
by a nameless Malabar ferryman Sardar K M Panikkar’s valu¬ 
able book, Malabar and the Portuguese, gave me a furtlicr fillip to 
explore the obscure areas of this story I owe a special debt to 
Professor Garrett Mattingly of Columbia University, New York, 
with whom I had the advantage of discussing this subject I must 
acknowledge my debt to the Indian Council of Cultural Relations, 
New Delhi, for their research grant which enabled me to visit a 
few histoncal archives during my European tour m I960 
I am indebted to the authorities of the Bntish Museum Library 
and to the British Council, Madras, for their courteous help I 
owe a debt to Rev Schurhammar for the assistance he gave me 
when I visited the Vatican Library and the Gregorian University 
Library m Rome 

To my colleagues and students who read the proofs, and to 
Miss B Kavery who prepared the index, 1 owe my thanks 

0 K Namoiar 

Central College, 

Bangalore 
I January 1963 
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Eastern Trade Routes and the 
Indian Ocean 

Of all the seas m the world the Mediterranean and the Red Sea 
have the richest recorded history Girt round by the sites of old 
cmhsations and the ancient seats of powerful monarchies, these 
seas were the scenes of epics and legends which have coloured tlie 
stuff of Western culture It is no wonder then that Western histo¬ 
rians have devoted a greater degree of attention to these seas than 
to any other sea of the world 

The Indian Ocean is the theatre of the incidents related in this 
narrative This Ocean had been known long to the West, and from 
very early times western mercantile enterprise liad ventured on 
the navigation of these waters But it is only when the bold Arab 
sailors came on the scene that we see the establishment of a regular 
and systematic mantune traffic on these seas What were formerly 
voyages of adventure soon developed into regular and seasonal 
commercial cruises conducted more for profit than for glory 
Later, when Western Europe, seckmg a route to the riches of 
the onent, burst into the Indian Ocean at the end of the sixteenth 
century, Arab navigation faced a challenge to which it gradually 
succumbed 

The story of the navigation of the Indian Ocean is closely linked 
with the story of the eastern trade route From the earhest days 
of history the Indian Ocean was traversed by ships carrying com¬ 
merce and culture behveen the East and the West The great cities 
of the ancient and the medieval world rose to importance and 
wealth either because they were directly engaged in the eastern 
trade, or from the fact that they stood on the ancient trade routes 
along which the spices and the silks of the East were transported 
Ancient Chaldaea owed her prospenty to the commerce she carried 
on with India and Ceylon on the one hand, and with Arabia, 
Ethiopia and Egypt on the other Babylon and Nineveh were great 
entrepots which handled the trade passing from tlie East to the 
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West The Phoenicians o^^cd their prospenty in a great measure 
to the Mediterranean branch of this trade 
Assjna, Greece and Rome, in course of time, drove the Phoeni¬ 
cians out of the Mediterranean trade The trade of the Red Sea, 
Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf fell into the hands of the 
adventurous Arabs whose commercial enterpnse earned them 
even beyond flte Indian Ocean to the Cluna seas The Arabs licld 
on to tlus branch of the maritime trade till the eventful Portu¬ 
guese penetration into the Indian Ocean in the bcgmning of the 
sixteenth century 

When we look back at the commerce of the ancient and the 
medieval world, we arc struck by the great importance of the 
eastern trade Great cities like Tyre and Sidon, the principal trading 
stations of the Phoemcians, denved iJicir importance from the 
fact that the Mediterranean ports were supplied with eastern 
merchandise from these ports Goods brought from India by the 
Red Sea used to be carried a long way overland to Tyre and Sidon 
Later, the Phoemcians feltthe need for a port nearer to the Arabian 
Gulf and established the city of Rhino-Koloura or El Ansh for 
the easier handhng of the eastern trade Indian goods received by 
overland carriage from the Red Sea terminal were transhipped 
from this port to all the European and Egjptian ports in the Medi¬ 
terranean Under David and Solomon the Israelites attempted, 
with moderate success, the capture of this trade King David, we 
learn, obtained possession of the harbours of Elath and Eaongeber 
on the Red Sea, and King Solomon despatched a fleet to Tarshish 
and Ophir The Israelites attempted to control tJie trade of tlie 
African coast and m some measure that of India brought to the 
Red Sea by Arab vessels By establishing the city of “Tadmore m 
the Wilderness”, Solomon also tried to secure a part of the trade 
of the Persian Gulf 

The Rise of Greece^ Egypt and Rome 

With the nse of the Macedonian power under Alexander the Great, 
the Phoenicians lost their monopoly of the eastern trade Sidon 
and Tyre had gained enormous wealth and importance through 
their eastern trade Alexander dealt a death blow to Phoenician 
trade by captunng Sidon and destroying Tyre After the conquest 
of Egypt, Alexander founded the city of Alexandria with the 
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object of using it as a commercial port on the Mediterranean for 
the eastern trade that passed up the Red Sea After the death of 
Alexander, Egypt was ruled by the Ptolemies under whom the arts, 
commerce and navigation recci\ed great encouragement Alex¬ 
andria grew in importance and became the most important mart 
in the world Ptolemy Pluladelphus is said to have planned the 
construction of a canal, a hundred cubits broad and thirty cubits 
deep, between Suez (Arsiuoe) on the Red Sea and the Pelusiac, or 
the eastern branch of the Nile in order to carry the products of 
India to tliat capital wholly by water But this work was never 
completed As an alternative route Ptolemy Philadelphus built a 
City on the western shore of the Red Sea to which he gave the 
name Beienike, which soon developed into the principal emponum 
of the trade with India From Beremke the goods were earned over¬ 
land to Koptos, a city three miles distant from the Nile, where¬ 
from a navigable canal commumcatmg with the Nile earned the 
eastern merchandise to Alexandna For over two hundred and 
fifty years this route remained the mam artery of eastern commerce 

The course these trading-ships took from Beremke was along 
the Arabian shore to Syagros (modem Ras Fertak) whence they 
followed the coast of Persia, proceedmg either to Pattala (Tatta) 
at the head of the lower delta of the Indus or to some other empo¬ 
rium on the west coast of India 

During the period when Egypt was able to control the Indian 
trade by means of her supenor navy, the volume of Indian trade 
earned along the old routes which led from India up the Euphrates 
and the Tigns was greatly dimimshed The more northern countries, 
however, continued to be served with Indian products along the 
overland route from India to the Oxus and thence to the Caspian 
Sea and further, by land and river, to the Black Sea 

Alexandria used to be visited by Cartliagcmau merchants to 
collect Indian goods which they earned to all the Mediterranean 
ports and e\en beyond the Pillars of Hercules to the west coast of 
the Iberian peninsula With the nse of the Roman Empire, Carthage 
became engaged m a senous trade rivalry with Rome which ended 
only after a long and ruthless war, m the triumph of Rome Rome 
subsequently conquered Egypt and the importance of Alexandria 
as a mart for the eastern trade not only revx\ed, but increased as 
a result of Roman enterpnse With the Roman conquest of Syria, 
the other route for the conveyance of eastern goods through 
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the ports of Persian Gulf and up the Euphrates fell into the Roman 
hands Thus Rome enjojed a monopoly of the trade witli the 
East Phny estimated that India took. 55,000,000 Sesterces (500,000 
sterling) annually and the goods purchased brought a hundred 
times tliat amount when sold m Europe 

Ilippalus 

In the first century ad a sensational discovery was made by a 
Greek named Hippalus, who, observing the regularity of the 
seasonal wmds, boldly stood out to sea from Cape Fcrtak in Arabia 
and sailing witli the South-West monsoon (from the Arabic ^fauT~ 
sam) trade-winds, fotmd a direct route to the pepper-bearing 
country of Malabar 

Thus a direct passage to India, much shorter than the older 
coast huggmg voyage, was made possible Pliny (a d 23-70) des¬ 
cribes the new route to India after Hippalus’ sensational discovery 
in these words 


'From Alexandria to Juliopohs is 2 miles There our cargo 
destmed for India is embarked on the Nile and is earned to 
Koptos, wluch IS 303 miles and the voyage takes 12 days 
From Koptos goods are conveyed to Bcrcnike on the Ara¬ 
bian Gulf haltmg at stations for water, a distance of 258 
miles by caravan and this journey was finished on the I2th 
day About midsuranier, ships take their departure from 
Beremke and m 30 days time reach Okelis (Gella) at the 
mouth of Arabian Gulf or Kane on the coast of Arabia 
Felix From here, they sad straight m 40 days to Moxmns,^ 
the first emponum in India They begin their homeward voyage 
m the Egyptian month of Thibi, which answers to our December, 
they sail with the north-cast wind and when they enter Arabian 
Gulf, meet with a south or south-west wind and thus complete 
the voyage in less than a year ’ 


The author of The Circumnaxigation of the Erythraan Sea states 
that the inliabitants of the Coromandel coast traded in their own 


» Mouziri3 has been identiSed by W Logan as Muym Kodu. modem 
Kodungallui Logan W, A Mama! of Malabar, ^^adms Goiemment Press, 
loo/, p /o 
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vessels with those of Malabar and the interior trade of Barygaze 
(Broach) was considerable and that there was at all seasons, a 
number of country ships to be found m the harbour of Mouziris 
Strabo also mentions that the most valuable producuon of Tapro- 
bane (Ceylon) was earned to the different empona of India Thus 
the traders of Egypt might have been supplied with them without 
their havmg to extend their voyages beyond Mouzms ^ 

An Egyptian merchant Kosmas Indicoplcustcs (who visited 
India m A D 525), has left an account of his experience in India 
Accordmg to him, the west coast of India was the chief seat of 
the pepper trade and Taprobane a great place of trade to which 
were imported the silk of Sinae (China) and the precious spices of 
the Eastern countries which were conveyed thence to all parts of 
India, to Persia and to the Arabian Gulf Kosmas also refers to 
the revival of Persian interest m the Indian trade ^ 

When the Mohammedans conquered Persia the Jndian trade 
passed into their hards and later, when they occupied Egypt, they 
excluded the Greeks from all intercourse with Alexandria and 
the Indian trade The Arabs actively engaged in navigation and 
secured eastern products straight from the countries of their origin 
It was Cahph Omar who founded Busra at the head of the Persian 
Gulf Its advantageous situation gave jt control m one direction 
over the navigation up the Euphrates and the Tigris, and m another 
direction on tlie shipping in the Persian Gulf In course of time 
Busri became as important a mart of eastern trade as Alexandna 
When these trade routes passed into the hands of the Arabs, 
Alexandna became closed to the Europeans, and the sea ports of 
the Mediterranean ceased to be supplied with eastern goods An 
alternative caravan route—the famous Silk Road—from Chemsi to 
the Oxus and then up to the Caspian was opened It supplied eastern 
products to Europe This route led from Chemsi, a western trading 
city in China, to the nver Oxus The overland route from the 
Indus region also met here, thence proceeding to the Caspian along 
the nver Cyprus to the Phasis and onward to Euxine or. the Black 
Sea and so on to Constantinople This alternative route terrmnatmg 
at Constantinople attracted a great part of the European trade m 
eastern products and accounted m a large measure for the pros- 

* Danvers F C, The Portuguese in india, W H Allco, London, J894 See 
introduction. 

Mbid 
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penty and importance of that cil) Now Constantinople became 
the centre from wluch Indian and eastern goods were supplied to 
the Mediterranean ports m one direction and in another dirccuon 
to North and Western Europe The latter trade was mainly handled 
by the Aiers of the Danubian pTOMixxs 

Venice and Genoa 

A word about the rise of titc trading repubhe of Vcmcc is relevant 
here Driven out by Alenc to take refuge in the islands of the 
Adriatic, the people of Venetian Lombardy were forced to depend 
on navigation and commerce By the close of the tenth century 
they had become powerful and established a repubhe Genoa 
followed tlie example of Venice and established itself as a com¬ 
mercial state During the Crusades, we find Venice, Genoa and 
Pisa united m rendering help to the Crusaders They sent supplies 
m their slups and bargained for the privilege of cstabhshing factoncs 
in the places secured by the Crusaders There was a long and bitter 
struggle between Genoa and Venice for the trade of the East pissing 
through Constantinople Their inlngues and counlcr-mtngucs vviUi 
the Emperor of Bj-rantium need not detam us At the end of this 
penod of deadly trade rivalry Vcmcc emerged victorious and 
became supreme m the eastern trade 

The Turks Astride the Route 

The dechne of the commercial prosperity of Venice began towards 
the close of the fifteenth ccniury The Turks had advTmced m 
Europe and they now took over the oriental trading stations One 
after the other, the land and sea routes to India and Chma were 
closed to Western Europe After the capture of Constantinople, 
Vemce had onlj an mtemuttent trade with the East through the 
Alexandnan route and even this was subject to the caprice of the 
Mamelukes of Egypt Besides, this trade suffered from the ban 
imposed by the Pope Verace had jealous enemies m Lombardy, 
Romagna and Naples Their hngenng trade was finally exUngmshed 
by the discovery of the sea route to India by the Portuguese m 
1498 

Thus It will be seen that oncntal trade played a very considerable 
part in the great historical convulsions of Europe, Africa and 
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Asia Indeed all the famous cities of the ancient and medieval 
world rose to wealth and power as a consequence of their con¬ 
nection m one way or other witli eastern trade Greece, Rome, 
Cartha^, Alexandria, Constantinople, Bagdad, all were vitally 
mterested m it and they were aETected by it The wars and rivalries 
between nations appear to have Imd a direct bearmg on the posses¬ 
sion of the eastern trade routes and cities 

The Portuguese Irruption 

With the iimption of the Portuguese into the Indian seas (1498) 
we see the emergence of a new pattern of world nvalry for eastern 
trade 

Almost simultaneously with the discovery of the sea route to 
India there was the discovery of Amenca These two events had 
the effect of shiftmg the centres of trade from the Levant to Western 
Europe Till this tune the luxunes of the East were amassed in 
Damascus, Ormuz, Cairo and Constantinople Now Lisbon flounsh- 
ed at the expense of these ancient cities 

What followed the arrival of the Portuguese in the placid waters 
of Mere Erythreum forms the subject matter of the following 
narrative 
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The Quest 

‘To my most beloved son jn Cbfisi, “njornas the illustrious Empe 
ror of the Indians Health and Apostolic benediction There often 
has reached us a Constant rumour that your serenity and also all 
who arc the subjects of your Kingdom arc true Chrulians" 

—teller given by Pope Eugene tV lo his entoys to Prester John 

In the fifteenlli century reports about the fabulous \scalth of India 
and the imaginary accounts of the realm of Prester John fired the 
imagination of Christian nations, notably of the Portuguese, and 
served as a stimulus for their great yoyages of discovery Besides, 
when the Moors whose enterprise had filled Europe with eastern 
luxuries were finally expelled from the ibenan Peninsula, the flow 
of eastern products into Western Europe was interrupted, and 
this was another reason for the search for a sea route to the 
East 

The search was intensified during ihe reign of Prince Henry 
the Navigator, who, as Grand Master of the Order of Clmst, had 
large revenues under his control to spend in the cause of trade and 
rehgion Dom Pedro, his brother, was a greit traveller and he 
had, in the course of a great journey lasting well over twelve years, 
acquired an invaluable map of the world prepared by Marco Polo 
Europe, in those limes, did not have any clear idea as regards the 
situation of the famous countries of the East—India, China and 
Ceylon—which produced silks and spices A map of the East made 
by the greatest traveller known to Ihe Middle Ages was indeed of 
immense value 

Between 1416 and 1441, every year, Dom Henry sent out two 
or three ships along the west coast of Africa It was vaguely con¬ 
jectured, that the Indian Ocean could be reached by sailing down 
the west coast of that continent One of the earlier expeditions 
had reached Cape Non, another discovered the Islands of Porto 
Santo and Madeira In 1434, Cape Bojador was doubled by yet 
another of these expeditions, and this gave rise to the hope and 
assurance of a passage to India—^the goal of all these enterprises 
In anticipation of success Dom Henry secured In advance a Bull 
8 
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from the Pope conferring on Jum and his successors in perpe¬ 
tuity, a concession of all the lan^s that might be discovered beyond 
Cape Bojador “mcludmg India”. 

These expeditions succeeded among other things in estabhshing 
a flounshmg slave trade on the West African coast. The captured 
Negroes were converted to Chnstiamty before they were sold in 
the home markets The discovery of the Azores was made in 1433,^ 
and this was soon followed by the discovery of Cape Verde 
Islands 

But Dom Henry did not Uve to see the fulfilment of his dream 
—the discovery of India 

After his death m 1460, his nephew King Alfonso V contmued 
the quest From the information gamed from numerous travellers 
he projected a map of the world showing the Indian Ocean and 
some of Its islands—a remarkable piece of work completed after 
three years’ labour in 1464 He sent a few caravels down the coast 
of Afnca as far as Sierra Leone In 147!, the king’s explorer, Fern3o 
Gomez crossed the equinoctial line and extended his discoveries 
further to Cape St Catherine 

It was in a spirit of hope and adventure that these explorers 
pushed their way south down the west coast of Afnca An immense 
continent lay between them and their goal thwarting their efforts 
to break into the Indian Ocean Histoncal memory loves to dwell 
on then enterpnse and recalls the earlier northward navigation of 
the Phoenicians who braved the terrors of Biscay in the dim cen¬ 
times before the Christian era and beached their vessels on the 
inhospitable coast of Cornwall for ladings of tin and pelts From 
the remotest days of which there is record or rumour, the spirit 
of man has been pushing back his honzons to reveal the far comers 
of the earth The fame of India was at once a call and a challenge 
to the spirit of exploration of the fifteenth century explorers of the 
Western World 

India still remamed far away, elusive in a dark comer of an 
imperfectly understood world, when Alfonso died He was succeeded 
by his son Joao II Jo§o II did not give up the quest One of his 
expeditions led by Diogo Cao reached the Congo river He brought 
back with him reports of a powerful emperor named Ogane who, 

‘ The Genoese map of 1351 (Lorentian Library, Florence) shows the A7ores 
navigators of Pnnee Hemy etfectualty “rediscovered * or rather ‘ found” 
the Azores 
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according to rumours, lived m the deep interior of Africa Popular 
imagination at once identified Ogane with Jeovanm, Prestcr John, 
and the old legend received fresh confirmation and wider currency 
The Prete was, m medieval European imagination, the king magm- 
ficent, a great kmght of Chnstiamty to whom the kings of the 
East, mcludmg those of India, owed allegiance The spread of 
Christiamty and the development of the Indo-European trade, it 
was hoped, could be secured through an alhance with this powerful 
epiperor, and Joao II sent expeditions, both by land and sea, to 
seek the country of Prester John ^ 

Both the land and sea expeditions achieved notable success, 
memorable even m an age of great geographical discoveries Indeed, 
the expedition by land proved even more successful than that sent 
out by the sea 

Joao Peres de Covilhao and Alfonso de Paiva, two of the emis¬ 
saries despatched by Jo3o II, having reached Aden, parted com¬ 
pany, the former engagmg himself to discover the route to India 
and the latter undertaking to seek the land of Ethiopia where, 
according to recent reports, the Prete had his court CovilhSo, 
embarking on an Arab vessel, reached the coast of Malabar and 
indeed set his foot in Calicut, where he saw “great quantities of 
Pepper and Gmger” Thereafter, he returned to Aden and thence 
proceeded South to Sofala Here, he met many Arab sailors from 
whom he gathered a first hand account of the trade, the sea route 
and the situation of the more important islands of the Indian 
Ocean On his return to Cairo, he transmitted this valuable in¬ 
formation to his king and pomted out that if the ships which traded 
with Gumea were to continue their course, they imght gam a 
passage to the eastern seas This piece of information confirmed 
the theones which had been entertamed till then and gave a greater 
incentive to the eastern enterprise Alfonso de Paiva died m the 
course of the joufney, and it now fell to Covilhao’s share to seek 
the land of the Prete The search took hun to Ethiopia, where he 
not only met the great king but also won the king’s confidence 
The court of Prestcr John was not far from Zeila This most remark¬ 
able traveller was not destined to return to his country He lived 
the rest of his days in Ethiopia m great honour and wealth 


T% ! ^ popular Italian poem on Prester John by Guilano 

(1445 1524) Bishop of St I^n m CaUbna the following title is given 
“The great magnificence of Prestcr John, Lord of Greater India and of Ethio¬ 
pia Presto Giovanni de India Elhiope 
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It was Bartholomeu de Diaz, one of the brave seamen sent out 
by King Joao II, who, proceedmg down the west coast of Africa, 
rounded for the first time the Southern Cape of that continent 
without knowing it He encountered heavy storms at the cape, but 
the intrepid captain sailed on in spite of the entreaties of his sailors 
to turn back Diaz, however, did not venture into tlie Indian Ocean 
but returned to Portugal in 1487 afterhavmg been on the voyage for 
seventeen months, and reported to the king The kmg not only knew 
lus geography but also the significance of this voyage He renamed 
the stormy cape (Cabo Tormentoso) the Cape of Good Hope 
When Kmg Joao died in 1495, he was succeeded by King Manoel 
Abraham Zakut, a Jewish mathematician and astrologer of renown, 
having examined the kmg’s horoscope and finding it favourable to 
the discovery of a sea route to India, the king continued the 
efforts of his adventurous predecessors The construction of three 
ships of a special design capable of long and hazardous voyage m 
the Indian Ocean started by King Jo5o was completed, and they 
were made ready for auotlier venture The king chose Vasco da 
Gama as the commander of this expedition The fleet consisted of 
four ships, the Sao Gabriel (120 tons), the Sao Raphael (100 tons), 
Serno (50 tons) and a store ship of 200 tons burden Tlie whole 
force m this fleet numbered 160 men Tlie Sao Gabriel was com¬ 
manded by Vasco da Gama His brother Paulo da Gama and 
Nicolao Coelho commanded the other ships 
The ships were constructed on designs prepared by Bartholomeu 
de Diaz and Joao Infante, who, having doubled the Cape knew 
better than anyone else the best style of slups suited for the purpose 
The Royal Academy of Sciences at Lisbon has preserved a des¬ 
cription of tlie Saa Gabriel 

‘The appearance of this vessel was of a most irregular shape 
In the bay there was a large forecastle, and the stem was con¬ 
siderably raised above the water-lme, this conjunction of forms 
giving the ship the enormous floating power and great strength, 
but as regards nautical conditions, of a very deficient character ’ 

It would appear from drawings and documents, believed to be 
authentic, that the dimensions of the Sao Gabriel were as follows 

‘Length at water-Une, 19m 5, extreme length, 25m 60, beam 
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8m 5, or about one third of the extreme IcngUi; drauglU forwards, 
lm70, draught imcrt 2m 30 The tonnage of Uic Sao Gabriel 
IS stated in records to have been 100 tons and was supposed to 
liavc earned, when fully equipped, 178 tons The rigging consisted 
of llircc masts, and a pole jn the bow answering the purpose of 
a bow-sprit, the sails being six in number, viz, mainsail, foresail, 
mizcn, spntsail and the two topsails Tlic Sao Gabriel earned an 
armament of 20 guns, and on mam-top mast a white flag with 
the Portuguese arms of the time of Don Manocl Besides tlus, 
she bore at the top, the distinctive red llag of a Captam-hfor 

The ships were well-provisioncd A detailed account of the 
slup’s lading IS available Apart from spare tackle and sets of sails, 
munitions, stores of food and water, the king supplied the slups 
with plenty of all sorts of merchandise, much silver and gold and 
costly gifts for presentation to the rulers of the countries, where 
they might put into port There were slaves too, “who knew all 
the languages which might be fallen m wnh” The ship had a 
priest for confession and an apothecary to attend to the sick 
Thus on the 25lh March of the >car 1497, the expedition set 
sail from Belem While rounding Uic Cape, Vasco da Gama en¬ 
countered a violent storm The crew made proposals to turn back 
and even conspired to mutiny, but the bold navigator "tlircaicncd 
to throw overboard anjonc who might speak of such a llung, as 
he had sworn tint he would not turn back one span’s breadth 
until he had obtained the information he had come to seek”. The 
storm continued On board the Derrio a mutiny was hatched but 
Vasco da Gama seized the ringleaders and suppressed the con¬ 
templated rising 

On Christmas Day the expedition came in siglit of land on the 
cast coast of Africa The land was Ihcrcforc called Terra dc 
Natal The Berno was declared not sea-worthy and beyond repair 
and it was decided to break her up to repair the other vessels 
Pursuing the voyage on the 24th February 1498, with only two 
ships (the store-ship having been already dispatched back to Portu¬ 
gal under the command of Nunes after storing away the supplies 
zn the otJier vessels) the expedition arrived at ^fozambiquc in the 
following month 

pp43^^4^^^’ in India WH Allen. London, IS94, 
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In those days there was considerable traffic on the Indian Ocean 
A large number of vessels annually crossed the Arabian Sea from 
the African or Arabian, coast to India and Ceylon or sailed to 
countries farther East While m these waters, Vasco da Gama had 
the good fortune to fall m with a Moorish broker,“’Davane, from 
Gujarat, who knew the Indian Sea very well and was also an expert 
pilot To this man Vasco da Gama was much indebted for the 
success of the expedition, for Davane gave him not only expert 
pilotage hut by his good counsel saved the Portuguese from the 
dangers of Arab jealousy At Melinde the Portuguese established 
cordial relations with the kmg The king gave them two pilots, 
who Iiad orders to gmde the Portugese ships to India 
Vasco da Gama set sad from MeUnde on the 6th August 1498 
After twenty days' voyage, they saw on the eastern horizon a 
large blue mass which, on a closer approach, became clearly defined 
as the famous landmark of the Kolathiri kingdom—^Mount Deh ^ 
Coastmg along withm sight of land, the pilots “finally cast anchor 
off the town of Capocate,* which stood two leagues to the North 
of the great city of Calicut”, and the goal of the expedition was 
reached, not without dangers and hardships, after an eventful 
voyage, on Sunday, the 26th August 1498 
This voyage does not rank high among the voyages of explora* 
tion, for Vasco da Gama was neither the first man to round the 
Cape nor was he the first to cross the Indian Ocean From the day 
of Hippalus the Indian Ocean was cnss*crossed with sea-lanes 
along which ships had plied regularly every season It would be 
wrong, therefore, to call this a voyage of discovery In fact, the 
only discovery Vasco da Gama may be credited with was the dis¬ 
covery of these existmg sea-lanes along which he was conducted 
by the courtesy of an Indian pilot Though the voyage has no great 
significance as an act of exploration, it had very serious and far- 
reaching consequences on the history of Asian nations It is with 
one sector of it that we shall concern ourselves in the foUowmg 
chapters 


* Kappat or Kappa Katavu 
•Also called Ely 
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Calicut 

At the turn of the fifteenth century the city of Calicut was at 
the height of its prosperity It was a far-famed centre of commerce 
visited by tlie ships of every nation from China to Europe It was 
here that the merchandise of China and Malacca was exchanged 
for that of Persia and Europe 

The prosperity of Calicut was closely linked with the mantime 
and commercial enterprise of the Arabs Prior to the rise of Calicut 
the chief Indian marts lay farther south in Coclun and Quilon 
Tlie early Zamorms of Calicut undertook mihtary expeditions and 
arranged mercantile treaties to secure for Calicut a major share of 
Indian sea trade which, after Hippalus’ discovery of the seasonal 
waflage of the monsoons, grew into so large a volume that India's 
trade with the Far East which had till then enjoyed primacy was 
reduced to a tnckle 

By means of wise and equitable mercantile regulations the dynasty 
of the Zamorms had encouraged foreign merchants to resort to 
his port m large numbers From the days of the first Zamorm 
who cstabhshed Calicut as his capital m the first half of the ninth 
century to the time of the visit of Abd cr-Razzak in 1442, the port 
of Calicut had gathered to itself an cver-mcrcasmg volume of 
trade Abd-er-Razzak wntes 

*Cahcut IS a perfectly secure harbour which, like that of Ormuz, 
brmgs together merchants from every city and from every country 
* In it are to be found abundance of precious articles brought 
thither from mantime countnes It contams a considerable 
number of Mussalmans who are constant residents and have 
bmlt two mosques Secunty and justice are so firmly estabhshed 
in this city, that the most wealthy merchants bring thither 
considerable cargoes, which they unload and unhesitatmgly send 
into the markets without thinking m the meantime of any neces¬ 
sity of checking the account or of keeping watch over the goods 
When a sale is effected they levy a duty on the goods of one 
fortietli part, if they are not sol^ they make no charge whatsoever 
14 
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At Calicut, every ship, whatever place it may come from or 
wheresoever it may be bound, when it puts into this port is 
treated like other vessels and has no trouble of any kmd to 
put up with ’ 

'' This picture of the mantime commerce of Asia presents a stnk* 
ing contrast to what we witness m Europe in the fifteenth, century 
For one thmg the commerce earned on on the Indian Ocean was of 
so great a magmtude and its arteries so far-reachmg and so well 
and regularly supphed that the European commerce of the same 
penod appears both timid and meagre in companson The Indian 
Ocean was not infested by pirates to the same degree as were the 
Mediterranean and the English Channel Piracy m the Mediterranean 
regularly preyed on that tnckle of retail trade in eastern goods 
which Venetian and Genoese galleys carried to Western Europe 
It was so great a menace to sea borne trade in Europe that, sur- 
pnsmg as it may seem, it was cheaper to send goods from London 
to Vemce by the overland route up the Rhine and across the Alps, 
than It was to send them by sea The expenses incurred to provide 
defence against pirates were heavy Great battles were sometimes 
fought between merchants and pirates ' 

Piracy was not easy to suppress, because the distinction between 
pirate and merchant was often slight In a large number of recorded 
mstances the two callings were combmed Consequently, in some 
of the commercial treaties a clause had to be inserted to the effect 
that the owners of vessels were to <feposit a sum of money before 
leaving the port as a guarantee of good behaviour Tlie amount 
was as high as twice the value of the ship and cargo Yet another 
remedy agamst loss from piracy known as letters of marque was 
given to the merchants These letters gave the right of reprisal to 
the mjured party and allowed them to take the law into their own 
hands But this remedy soon proved a gra\er danger than the 
disease An extreme instance occurred when Emperor Frednck 

* On the 21st August 1485, a twenty four hours battle was fought between 
a French pirate and the entire fleet of Flanders Galleys in which 400 Venetians 
wre killed The Captain of the pirates was a French officer m the service of 
the French kmgl It is strange to bear that no one was punished In fact the 
d«d was justified on the ground that Venice was under a Papal interdict and 
ihcttfore outside the law Sometimes pirates boldly entered ports in search 
of prey In 1495 some Frenchmen sail^ up Southampton water and raided 
the Venetian galleys which were at anchor off the town, semng among others 
the commander of the fleet and the Venetian Consul m J^^and 
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III instigated some men on the Rhine to seize tlic goods of certain 
Milanese merchants bound for England, on the strength of a 
letter of marque granted by a fonner king of T ngland to a German 
mcrcliant. The German merchant ss-as then no longer Using, but 
he appears to base transferred the nglit to the German ling. 

Shjpurecled sopges rcctiscd scant compassion in those d3>s. 
Ships forced into port by storm sstre treated no better.^ Besides, 
local trade rtsalncs occasionally flared up in European cities in 
inspired attacks directed against the residences and ssarchouscs of 
foreign merchants. On the night of 30th April 1493, a London 
mob made an assault on the stccl-prd and attacked foreigners. 
The Hansn, the biggest European trading, league of those daj's, 
had to put up With similar diflicultics in more tlian one European 
city, where they had trade establishments 

“As the Ifilh eentur)' progressed, religious stnfc also phi'cd its 
part in stirring up international animosity and in providing a 
pretext for CMl-domg on the sea”, saj-s J. A. Williamson.* Though 
It was a general principle in the «)mmcrec of the Middle Ages in 
the interest of cheapness to encourage foreign mcrcliants to bring 
their goods and establish their factories, when national rivalncs 
arose this principle was either neglected or ignored. Such is the 
picture of European commercial practice at the turn of the 
eentur)'. 

The development of heavy and regular trafllc on the Indian 
Ocean was in no small measure the result of the stem measures 
which the Indian princes took against the pirates who formerly 
mfcslcd the coastal waters, especially in the v*icinity of Konkan 
and Gujarat. When Marco Polo passed this way in the Uurtcenth 
century, these pirates were a great menace to all shipping. However, 
by the fiflccnth century, sea-travel was very largely free from 
piratical molestation. Ships of all nations, China, Pegu, Malacca, 
the Golden Chersonese, Ormui, Eg^l, Mombasa and Mozambique 
came to Calicut regularly. Accoring to Ludovico Vanhema's 
estimate tlicrc were 15,000 foreign-trading Moslems in the city. 
We are further told that Uic king of Calicut did not exercise his 

^ In January 1506, the Archduke Philip cf Castile was overtaken by a storm 
and lorcedtoput mat WeymoutluThe king of England, Henry VII, imm^ifltely 
put the Archduke in his power sod forwd him to sign a monstrously one¬ 
sided commercial treaty whidi was deservedly decried, all over Europe, as 
Maelui Jtilercursui 

* WiUiarmon, J. A. Maritime EiHerprUe {14S5—1558), Oiiford University 
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right to the wrecks of ships which, according to an old custom, 
not unknown in Europe, used to be claimed by the rest of the 
princes of the httoral 

“The rapid nse of Cahcut was due,” as Krishna Ijer remarks 
m his book, The Zamonns of Calicut, “not so much to its geographi¬ 
cal advantages, nor even to the coming of the Moors and the 
Chmese, as to the character and pohcy of the Zamorms, which 
mduced them to flock to this port m such large numbers 
Even as late as 1608, when Pyrard de Laval visited Calicut 
after a hundred years’ exhaustmg war, he found it “the busiest 
and most full of traffic and commerce in the whole of India It 
has merchants from all parts of the world, and of all nations and 
religions, by reason of the liberty and security accorded to them 
there, for king permits the exercise of every religion and yet 
It is strictly forbidden to talk, dispute or quarrel on the Subject, 
so that there never arises any contention on that score” This 
prmciple, Pyrard explams, was held as a “cardinal maxim by the 
Zamonn who sought to make his kingdom nch and of great into 
course” * 

The picture of Calicut at the end of the sixteenth century given 
by travellers does not show any diminution of its prosperity despite 
a hundred years’ war with Portugal The trade that passed through 
Calicut was immense and there were fine mansions, mosques and 
churches, beautiful avenues of flowering trees, well laid out streets 
and spacious warehouses and workshops The king’s palace was 
enclosed m a large area a mile square surrounded by strong walls 
buttressed at intervals by strong timbers skilfully carved with 
figures and pamted m bright lacquer The houses of the nobles, 
lords and the merchants were built in the fashion of garden villas 
and set amidst large orchards planted with a vanety of fruit and 
bfaivTig rttci Tbeie weie large and rmrameraVie 

wells to supply the population with plenty of water. Coconut 
groves and large banyan trees softened the rigours of Cahcut’s 
blazing sun Pyrard speaks with a thnll of pleasure about the 
long avenue of flowermg trees which led to the gates of the palace 
of the Zamonn These trees called Arbor Tnste shed their dehcate 
white flowers every morning m such large numbers that the road 

^ The Kerala Palama has an interesting story iUustrattag the honesty and 
integrity of the Calicut kings 

* Pyrard de Laval, The Vcyage of Frangots Py rard of La%ah HaWuyt Society, 
London 1888 
2 
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was covered as it were by a fragrant carpet of blossoms These 
trees have disappeared long since and nothing of that once beauti¬ 
ful avenue remams in the drab street of shops and houses which 
today boasts the name of Nadakkavu (avenue of trees) in Cahcut 
Cahcut was a large city spread along the coast It had many 
stately mansions, wide avenues, large warehouses, temples, mosques 
and the palace of theZamonn There were large tanks which supphed 
fresh water to the people The citizens of Cahcut were courteous 
to strangers Ibn Batuta has given an account of the hospitable 
treatment he got from the people of the city Vasco da Gama, 
as we shall soon learn, received a greater welcome Foreign mer¬ 
chants enjoyed rights and privileges which not even the most dis¬ 
tinguished citizens of Cahcut could hope to obtam from their sove¬ 
reign The oiJy restrictions imposed upon the foreigners were 
prohibition of the killing of the cow and the eatmg of its flesh 
The penalty for the violation of this rule was death The foreigners 
settled in Cahcut respected the laws of the king and the usages of 
the people 

There was security and order m Cahcut His Majesty’s customs 
lay Ught as a feather on the proceeds On articles that were not 
sold in the market at Cahcut there was no levy The sea was open 
to all who could sail, the port welcomed the ships of every nation 
The kmg estabhshed large warehouses wherem the goods could 
be stored safe under a Nayar watch and ward paid from the public 
treasury 

It IS necessary to give this account of Cahcut and the condi¬ 
tions which prevailed there, so as to enable the reader to form a 
true estimate of the nature of Portuguese transgression which 
soon followed It is also necessary to add a word here about the 
rivalries that existed m and outside Calicut, for without this, the 
behaviour of the neighbouring kings and the Moslem factions of 
Cahcut might become imintelhgible 
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The ARRi\Ai. of the Portuguese m Indian waters spread ahnn 
among the foreign Moslems whose trade, established o\cr centuries 
of enterprise, was now threatened with niin The monopoly of the 
pepper and spicc-tradc hitherto enjojed by the Arabs was challenged 
by the Portuguese who, being the only European nation that knew 
the sea route to India, now sought to tvrest that monopoly for 
themsches Tlic Portuguese were able seamen and possessed supc- 
rionty of armament Besides religious rancours as old as the Cru¬ 
sades would now be transferred from Europe to Asia, from Castile 
to Calicut and the Moslems feared for their trade and lists 
Vasco da Gama had already experienced the hostility of the 
Moslems both at Mozambique and Mombasa This was but a 
feeble foretaste of that bitter commercial nv airy and sharp religious 
and racial antagomsm that were soon to dcNclop m eastern waters 
and imoUe the fates and fortunes of nations in a manner they 
least dreamed Between Mombasa and Mclindc, Vasco da Gama 
had overhauled an Arab ram6t/fc and captured it * By all standards 
It was an act of piracy The following extract quoted from the 
Journal of the First Voyage of Vasco da Gama gives a brief desenp- 
tjon of the incident and the reader cari judge for himself 

‘At break of day (Apnl 14) we saw two boats and at once 
gave chase with the intention of capturing them for we wanted 
a pilot who would guide us where we wanted to go At vesper 
time we came up with one of them and captured it, the other 
escaping towards the land In the one we took, we found 17 
men, besides gold and silver as well as a young woman who 
was the wife of an old Moor of distinction '* 

But Vasco da Gama might have had his justification, for the 
Portuguese had met with unfncndly treatment at the former port 
^Cor^ Gasper, 77 e Three Voyages of Vasco da Cama translaled from 
the Lendas Da M a of Gasper Cotrea by the Hon Henry Stanley, Hakluyt 
Society London 1869 
*opclt 
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Along the coast, from Dabul to Cochin, \\here\er there \scre 
settlements of Moslem traders, they assiduously circulated exag¬ 
gerated accounts of Portuguese piracy Their object was to dis¬ 
courage the Hindu and Moslem kings of the coastal region from 
entenng into mercantile relations with these formidable European 
rnals Tlie Portuguese Captain had, therefore, to iment a story 
to account for his presence m these waters to allay tlie fears that 
might be entertained by the people of Calicut He gave out that 
his ships had been separated from many others by a storm and 
that he had come to seek them there Davane, the Gujarati broker, 
was sent to the king The audience was fruitful His Majesty allowed 
the Portuguese to land their merchandise and commence trade 
The king sent them presents of fruits and fowls, as a token of his 
goodwill—a customary courtesy to calling slups 
The foreign Moslems to whom these proceedings were distasteful 
tried to pre\cnt the establishment of a Portuguese warehouse at 
Calicut Tlie eadt or Moslem pnest of Calicut and Koja Kasim, 
the factor of the sea, made ceaseless attempts to prejudice the mind 
of the king against the Portuguese To this end they bribed the 
king’s ofTiccrs with rich presents requesting them to represent to 
the king that the foreigners were not merchants but spies who hate 
come with plans to conquer the country for their king These 
cfTons, howeur. were not successful, and they used their great 
influence m the market to spoil Portuguese trade The Portuguese 
land^ a small store of Uicir merchandise and began to buy and 
fr! secret of the tricks of Portuguese trade 

They allowed themselves to be thought simple rather tlian waiy 
in these transactions, accepting goods at more than double their 
value and giving excess wciglu on all they sold” This strance 
mercantile bcliaviour alarmed the foreign Moslems all the more 
Thc> represented to the king’s gazil that the Portuguese were 
mil^ robbers as thc> did not appear to possess even ordinary 
burnT be killed and Ihcir ships 

these counsels, for we 
r ' Postages to the ship to enable 

iro \ ° palace The visitors received a warm 

O , f<^*'cd them with every mark of 

l \ \ Vjocc^^ion set out preceded by many trumpets 
and saebuts sounding all the wa>, and one of Uic Nayars carried a 
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cali\er which he fired olT at intervals There went in the procession 
at least 3,000 armed men and tlic multitude of spectators at the 
doors and windows and on the roofs were quite innumerable 
The General was well pleased at the reception and said pleasantly 
to those of his company, “They little think in Portugal how honour¬ 
ably we arc reccitcd here 

They arrived at the palace They had to pass through several 
courts before tliey came to the gate of the house wJicrc the king 
resided Here, they were met by the Chief Brahmin (Talappanna 
Namputin) who embraced the General and conducted him and 
his people into tlie great hall of aitdienix, “surrounded with seats 
of timber raised m rows above one another like our tlicatres, the 
floor being cov cred by a carpet of green vcl\ et and w alls hung with 
silks of various colours” The Portuguese bear witness to the wealth 
and magnificence of the Court of the Zamonn, the abundance of 
gold and silver and the discipline of the men-at-arms 

‘When the General entered the hall in which Uic king sat, he 
stopped and bowed down Uirce times according to the custom 
of the country, lifting up his hands as one that praised God 
The king immediately made signs for the General to draw near 
and commanded lum to be seated on one of the scats 

After the ofiicial reception, the king took Vasco da Gama to 
another room and with the help of an interpreter inlcrrogalcd him 
closely and seemed to be satisfied witli the answers Vasco da Gama 
sent die king some cheap presents which did credit neither to 
Don Manocl nor to the 2^morm Brass basins, branches of corals 
and mirrors must have appeared cheap and common to the king 
whose court had accumulated the glowing treasures of art and 
craft from the empona of the civilised world—Rome, Venice, 
Byzantium, Ormuz, the Golden Chersonese and far off Cathay 
Vasco da Gama delwetcd to the Zamonn a letter from King 
Manoel expressing his desire to establish a treaty of friendship 
and commerce with Calicut The Zamonn ordered his officers not 
only to give them every assistance, but also to protect them 
from the jealousy of the foreign Moslems who were now enraged 

‘' The History of the Conquest of India” by Castanheda quoted in Kerr’s 
<-oUection of Voyages and Trd\ch Vol n,pp 3S9etscq 
* Correa ep cit 
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beyond all restraint by the king’s hospitable reception of their 

rivals 

It IS necessary here to quote Castanheda again to show how 
tlie Portuguese had no cause to complain against the king’s officers 
who not only allowed them to trade peacefully but also gave them 
military protection 

‘Our people were courteously received and entertained by the 
natives, and were even lodged in their houses occasionally. They 
bartered several things on shore as freely and quietly as if 
they had been m Lisbon Fishermen and others of the idolaters 
came off to the slups, selling fish, cocoanuts and poultry for 
biscuits and money, while others came with children merrily to 
see the ship ’ 

This continued for several weeks during which time the ship had 
always some of the natives on board 
The foreign Moslems, seeing the bng well disposed to the 
foreigners represented to him that they were alarm^ at the per¬ 
mission gi\en to the “Portuguese robbers” to trade alCabcut They 
pointed out that “this new fnendship might break the old”, and 
even threatened to leave Cabcut to commercial rum * 

This was a tactical blunder for the dynasty of the Zamonns 
never yielded to threats 

Partly as a result of the machmations of the foreign Moors and 
partly because the European goods offered m exchange found no 
ready acceptance® at Cabcut where gold and silver, with which 
the Portuguese appear to liave been ill provided, were m great 
demand, Vasco da Gama did not get a full ladmg In a fit of impa¬ 
tience he wrote to the Zamorm to arrange to give him spices on 
barter The king considered his request impohte The Zamorm 
did not expect that the great navigator would treat Iiim like a 
trader When the kmg’s officer of port demanded payment of cus¬ 
toms amounting to 600 Serasynes (£223) which had fallen m arrears, 
Vasco da Gama was angry He construed that the Nayar bodyguard 
which the koU\al had been at pams to provide for the safety of 
the foreigners, was a restraint imposed on lus movements Hos- 

^ The KCfCJa Paiama 

* "They did not bnng (spjces etc.) as much as they could have done nor 
took no merchandise with them nor such as \n Alzuns Documentos, 

113. Kmg’s letter, Vasco da Gama’s First Voyage 
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tages were detained on both sides. However, when tJic king leamt 
that some of his officers, influenced by the foreign Moors had 
caused minor annoyance to the Portuguese, he relented and sent 
back the Portuguese factor and his clerk, but Vasco da Gama did 
not reciprocate. He left Calicut in a temper, vowing to take revenge, 
and carried away with him the liostages of Calicut. Vasco da Gama 
was in Calicut for seventy days and he set sail on the 4lh 
November 1498. 

Vasco da Gama had remained sufficiently long in Calicut to 
learn something about the politics and commerce of the country. 
The Zamorin’s southern neighbour was the Raja of Cocliin. The 
two were constantly at war more or less as a matter of dynastic 
duty. To the north lay the territories of the Raja of Kolathiri 
(called Cannanore in Portuguese annals) whom the Zamorin's 
superior military power had reduced to a state of torpor. Under 
each king were several chieftains in various degrees of insubordi¬ 
nation. The rise of Calicut as a port of international commerce 
and the Zamorin’s active encouragement of Arab trade in pepper 
and spices were important factors which gave him overwhelming 
power and resources. In his dynastic wars the Zamorin employed 
hired Arab soldiers.^ He commanded the ser\’iccs of tlieir sliips 
and secured financial assistance when he needed it. The Moorish 
merchants were only too ready to render help in order to improve 
their position in the Calicut mart. The Zhmorin’s political power 
was thus supported by foreign aid with a tassel of commercial 
strings attached to it. 

A view of the internal and foreign trade of Malabar of this 
period presents certain interesting particulars. A great part of the 
internal trade was carried on as elsewhere in India on the basis 
of a system of barter of goods and services according to established 
"stjrjio-ewnoTrac cuVtwn. \n6ec6 must have covered a 
wide area of the daily needs of the population. Money was used 
in certain sectors and in certain other types of transaction but 
chiefly in foreign trade. Large inflow of foreign species must have 
produced somewhat of a disturbing influence on the social system 
of the Hindus, for the Hindu caste system had its customary occu¬ 
pational arrangements for the production of goods and barter 

'The damascened swords brought into the country by Arab soldiers found 
their way into the armouries of Malabar soldiery. They are called Urumts in 
the war ballads of Malabar and indicate their origin in the land of the Rttmis 
as the Byzantine Turks were called. 
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arrangement for their local distnbution This disturbmg influence 
of foreign money was countered by a more rigid application of 
the sanctions of caste and rehgion This was the picture as far as 
the bulk of the people of the land was concerned 
As regards the Moslem population we have to recogmse two 
groups, local converts to Islam and the foreign Moslem settlers 
A great part of the former belonged to the poorer classes of the 
local population By putting themselves outside the Hindu fold, 
they were precluded from participation m their hereditary occupa¬ 
tional arrangements of caste although they gamed contractual 
freedom But this gam was illusory as the normal avenues of pro¬ 
ductive activity in the entire area of Hindu society were closed to 
them In course of time they were reduced to dependence on their 
Moslem progemtors for patronage and employment 
Their religious ties and association with foreign Moslems gave 
them a new field of service in the mercantile towns They took to 
trade m a vanety of subsidiary roles—broker, jobber, retailer 
Tlie poorest contented themselves by serving as porters and packers 
We cannot assume that they had gained a satisfactory measure 
of contractual freedom The economic powers of the Moslem 
merchant prmces in close alliance with the adnunistrative powers 
of the lung’s officers who were usually members of the higher 
Hmdu castes reduced them to a status of perpetual dependence 
Having placed themselves outside the scope of Hmdu society, 
they had no longer any claims on it They were left with a sense 
of being balked in their aspiration toward freedom and compe¬ 
tence m spite of their change of faith Friction was bound to anse 
All that was needed was the presence of a third party, a foreign 
power, to exploit these differences to bring the sullen smoulder to 
a conflagration 

We need to keep in mind these factors as the picture of Indo- 
Portuguese relations unfolds in the following pages 

Vasco da Gama sailed north along the coast At Cannanore 
the Raja of Kolatlun (Cannanore territory) gave him a great 
welcome, eager to cstabhsh friendship and commerce with the 
foreigners He hoped to gam wealth and power with the help of 
these seamen m the same way as the Zamorin had acquired both 
with Uic assistance of the Moors The astrologer-royal had pro¬ 
phesied great benefits to the stat^ from Portuguese alliance The 
king met Vasco da Gama on a wooden pier built for tlie occasion 
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and exchinged nch gifts The Raja signed a commercial treaty 
The terms of the treaty were inscribed on a gold plate and presented 
to Vasco da Gama The Portuguese received ladmg of pepper 
and spices Pleased with these developments, Vasco da Gama 
weighed anchor and left Cannanore on the 20ih November 
1498 

The basis of the major political developments and inibtary 
action wluch followed Vasco da Gama’s arrival in Malabar was 
India’s e'vport trade in pepper Tlie Portuguese alliance with the 
Raja of Kolathin was a shrewd move to take advantage of prmcely 
jealousies for the purpose of establishing a rival pepper mart at 
Cannanore Within a few years Vasco da Gama’s successor secured 
the fnendship of tlie Raja of Cochin and established another 
factory where pepper was the chief commodity Tlus rivalry m 
the pepper trade grew bitter as the Portuguese designs to establish 
a pepper monopoly took shape The political moves and counter¬ 
moves which followed were indeed a long and keenly contested 
struggle for pepper 

Great was the national rejoicing in Portugal when the slups 
retiuned, and all dressed out with flags, put in at Belem This 
memorable voyage, destined to have momentous results in Asia 
and Europe, uas the culmination of a great unceasing quest begun 
heroically two centuries earlier and pushed forward, stage by 
stage, with unremiltmg enterprise by a succession of intrepid ex¬ 
plorers Rich rewards were given to all who had a part m this 
expedition The value of the cargo, was assessed at sixty limes the 
expenses incurred on the voyage The king conferred on Vasco 
da Gama the title of“Don”, and 20,000 cnwnrfoi and several Other 
privileges 

The king accompanied by the queen went in solemn procession 
to Sao Domingo to render thanks to the Lord and listened to a 
grand sermon preached by Calcadilah on the subject of the dis¬ 
covery of India where, he said, honour and profit awaited adven¬ 
turous Chnstians 

The news and the significance of the discovery of the Cape- 
route to India spread all over Europe Portugal became important, 
for she alone knew the route by which imtold wealtli could be 
gamed Indeed, she took every precaution not only to keep that 
knowledge to herself, for every detail and circumstance of the 
voyage was long shrouded m secret^, but also to secure for her- 
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self exclusive nghts over the fruits of discovery by means of a 
Papal confirmation 

The king of Portugal added to his name the title of “Lord of 
the Conquest, Navigation and Commerce of Etluopia, Arabia 
and India”,—a title which was confirmed to him by a Bull of 
Alexander VI m 1502 The ecclesiastical world saw in this event 
opportumties for the conversion of large masses of heathens It is 
significant that succeedmg Portuguese expeditions conveyed to 
India clencs in ever-mcreasing numbers According to a doctrme 
received m the Middle Ages the Popes had power to dispose of 
newly found lands By an earher Bull of Pope Alexander VI (4th 
May 1493) the countries lymg to the west of an imaginary mere- 
dian hne at the distance of three hundred and seventy leagues to 
the west of Cape Verde and the Azores were adjudged to be the 
nghtful possession of the king of Spain, while those lands lymg to 
the eastward of that great circle should belong to the kmg of Portu¬ 
gal It was perhaps forgotten that these lands were not, m most 
cases, res nulhus, but countnes inhabited by civihsed peoples with 
settled forms of governments and immemorial commerce 
The Bull placed an obligation upon these kings to propagate 
the Catholic rehgion m the new lands discovered “as a condition 
of being allowed to hold them on conquest with the Papal sanction 
and benediction” On the 28th August 1499, Kmg Manoel wrote 
letters to the Pope and the Cardmal Protector praying for the 
Pope’s confirmation of the old Bull To the Cardmal Protector the 
kmg wrote 

‘Whereas by Apostolical grants <BuIl of Alexander VI dated 
Rome 1497, Kalendar ofJunc) we enjoy very full the Sovereignty 
and domimon of all we have discovered, m such manner that 
htlle or nothing else seems needed, yet would it please us 
that after you shall have handed our letters to the Holy 
Father, it may please you to obtain His Hohness’s renewed 
approval and declaration m such a form as may best appear 
to you ’ 

A month earher, the king had written to the kmg and queen 
f Castile con\eying tlie official tidings of the discovery of India 
hat it was his wish to convert the people of India to the Cathohc 
aith, “so as to destroy the Moors of those parts” 
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‘Moreover, we hope, with the help of God, that the great trade 
which enriches the Moors through whose hands it passes 
without the intervention of other persons shall m consequence 
of our regulation be diverted to the natives and ships of our 
own kingdom, so that henceforth all Christendom shall be able, 
m large measure, to provide itself with these spices and precious 
stones ’ 

The expedition took l\so long years to return to Bclein Vasco 
da Gama had lost his brother Paulo da Gama and half his crew 
m this long voyage The king made ample compensation and re¬ 
warded him nchly An annmty of 300,000 reis was conferred on 
him and his descendants in perpetuity 
He was appointed Admiral of India and granted the privilege 
of sending annually by the Royal Vessel 200 crusados to India to 
be laid out in merchandise After his second voyage to India to 
be narrated later the amount of annuity was increased to 400,000 
reis He had been promised the title “Conde” by the grateful king 
but this, we learn, was not conferred till 1518 * 


^Appendix ‘A’ 114 copy of letter from the Torrede Tombo The AlmiraQto 
Amigo wrotealeUertothekinsthicatcmngtoleave Portugal if the title Conde* 
was not conferred on him The kiog wrote back \Ve order you to remain 
in our kmgdom up to th,. end of December of the present year (1518) and we 
hope by that time you wdl have seen ll» mor you are about to commit The 
king ordered the Duke of Burganca to vacate Vidigueira to placate the irascible 
sailor But da Gama had to surrender his pension m exchange 
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A Tale of Two Cities 

A GREAT part of the history of Malabar since the end of the reign 
of the last of the Perumals we can read only on the blood-sraeared 
pages of the dynastic wars earned on with savage vigour as a 
matter of pious duty by the three pnnees of Cochin, Caheut and 
Kolathin (Cannanore) In course of tune Kolathin appears to 
have gone on the defensive Vexations along the northern frontier 
of his temtory left him with no great zest for mihtary adventures 
in the land of Caheut The Zamorm conimued to make incursions 
into Cochin temtory, often on flippant pretexts These adventures 
must have appeared generally satisfactory to all participants—the 
prmces and their Nayar soldiery They would have deemed their 
traditional occupation gone, if they had no opportunity for raid 
and plunder Therefore, it was not surprising that the Portuguese 
seized the tempting opportunities that lay before them for establish¬ 
ing their power Indeed earher m the history of Malabar the Arabs 
had acted somewhat in the same manner selling their swords, 
ships and services to the Zamonn to raise him above the other 
kings of Malabar There was however a difference The Portuguese 
adopted crude and savage methods and they estranged even those 
of our countrymen who were not too unwillmg to see the interests 
of our country exchanged for a mess of Portuguese pottage Besides, 
the Portuguese were overcome by rchgious urges which would 
not permit them to leave the heathen alone The increasing number 
of clencs they brought in their ships to India constituted a task 
force dedicated to the wmmng of native souls to the Faith This 
was partly a pohtical move The kmg of Portugal could thereby 
win the support of the Pojie and thus gam the solace of savmg 
his pepper monopoly from violation by the rest of the Catholic 
nations of Europe 

Besides it was surmised, not unreasonably, that m those days 
of strong rehgious loyalties a local Christian population would 
prove handy and helpful to the temporal ambitions of a Christian 
power, and thereby counter, m some measure, the advantages 
enjoyed by their Arab rivals who had large numbers of local Moslem 
28 
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converts m and around their mercantile settlements The ngours 
of Hindu caste rules brought a contmuous stream of social refugees 
to the portals of any faith that was prepared to receive them as 
converts 

Logistics and geopoUtics were the other reason. The Arabs 
enjoyed overwhelming advantages m the Indian trade Their home 
ports were closer to India The local chieftains were friendly. 
Their ties of trade were ancient. The Portuguese had to make a 
perilous voyage of eight months as agamst the monsoon run of a 
month which the Arabs took to make the Malabar coast The 
Portuguese resolved wisely to secure footholds on the soil of India 
A friendly hinterland became a further necessity They soon found 
that the very circumstance of their participation m the Indian 
trade brought along with it pohtical commitments which needed 
to be supported by military action 
The pohtical dissensions and social divisions of India were an 
invitation to any foreign power for the temporal and religious 
conquest of the country In our sad and shameful history it was 
these two factors which again and again betrayed our people to 
a foreign yoke 

The tale of the two cities, Calicut and Cochin, is the tale of that 
betrayal It is all the more deplorable because it was unintentional 
It was only the incredible folly of the Portuguese m their relations 
with the Indian people that was responsible for their colonial 
declme 

Portuguese pohey in the Indian Ocean aimed at a monopoly 
of the eastern trade by exerasmg a command over the sea routes 
so as to prohibit competitive navigation 
European rivalry was prevented by apostolic mtcrvcntion Indian 
and Arab trade could be eliminated easily, as the Portuguese 
”«eaptm5. aud siops Bechusb the 'Poitugaese p’laced 
great reliance on these two factors, all that they required was a 
cham of fortresses along the coast to serve them both as bases 
and mercantile factories Portuguese never formed any other than 
mercantile estabhshments m India, which they erected on the 
coasts without extendmg them mto the intenor Naturally these 
footholds were precarious They did not thmk of estabhshmg 
colonies, of the working of mines or of the cares of agnculture 
They earned on the commerce by means of fleet which the Govern¬ 
ment regularly despatched at penods 
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The king of Portugal offered his merchants the unattractive 
privilege of trading with India m their ovm ships, provided they 
paid a fourth of the profits to the king s treasury and undertook 
not to deal in spices which remained a crown monopoly But the 
merchants of Lisbon were unenterprising and did not accept the 
offer They also neglected the profitable traffic of the distribution 
of these eastern products through Europe, and it was the Dutch 
who engaged themselves m this gainful branch of mdustry 
The next expedition to Calicut which came in 1500 was com¬ 
manded by Pedro Alvarez Cabral The kmg mstructed him to 
establish a treaty of commerce with the Zamorin and a force con¬ 
sisting of thirteen ships, ample armament and 1,200 men was des¬ 
patched to overawe the Moors Eight Franciscan fnars and several 
Chaplams went with the expedition Amvmg at Cahcut on the 
30th August, Cabral had an audience witJi the new Zamorin ^ 
They exchanged nch presents and concluded a treaty of friendship 
and commerce The Portuguese were permitted to set up a factory, 
of which Ayres Correa, with seventy Europeans, was m charge 

‘Our factory [ says Castanheda ] had tolerably good fortune m 
conducting its trade by the assistance of Qisabequm (Koya 
Pakki), and the natives, finding the factory favoured by the 
Zamorm, beltaved so very civilly to our people that they could 
go about wherever they pleased, with as much freedom and 
safety as m Lisbon ’ 


This man, Koya Pakki, was the head of the native Moslem 
faction and appears, from all accounts, to have been at enmity 
with the foreign Moslems of Caffo and Onnuz and for good reasons 
The role of the native Moslems used to be tlmt of a middleman m 
the commercial transactions of Cahcut Being natives, they had 
affimties of race and tradition with the growers and the manufac¬ 
turers of Malabar But as they were not possessed of any consi¬ 
derable capital they were always at the mercy of the rich foreign 
merchants from whom many of them were, no doubt, obhged to 
borrow Bemg at a disadvanta^, they did not get a fair deal in 
the enormous ^olume of busmess transacted annually at Calicut 
Tliesc natue Moslems were the channel through which foreign 


^ ^ Lnshna Iyer s list in 77(e^o/nor/njo/'Cfl/»cw/ the name 

of the Zamonn who reigned from 1500 to 1513 was Mana Vikrama p 336 
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goods were distnbuted either on barter or for money among the 
people The foreign Moslems demanded too lugh a pnce for tJiese 
objects of luxury to leave any but the most meagre profits for 
those engaged m their distnbution Besides, we learn, the foreign 
Moots m their pnde of race, wealth and culture, had conducted 
themselves arrogantly towards the native Moplas 
So, It was not strange that the native Moslems saw their oppor- 
tumty m the arrival of the Portuguese and seized it The Portuguese 
ga\e them a better pnce for the commodities than what the Cairo 
merchants were ivilhng to give If the Zamonn allowed the Euro¬ 
peans a factory, the Moplas would sell them the spices they needed 
The Cairo merchants put up the prices by cornering tJie stock 
Koya Pakki collected cargo for tlie Portuguese ships, but it came 
in small quantities This act of a fellow Moslem was naturally 
resented by the Cairo merchants At this tune there took place 
another incident which further alarmed the foreign Moslems The 
Zamonn who wanted to test the valour of the-Europeans had 
asked Cabral to capture a Cochm ship that passed the port with¬ 
out paymg the customary dues Cabral seized the vessel, and the 
incident so pleased the king that he bestowed generous rewards 
on Its captors 

The foreign Moslems were filled witJi fear at the growing influ¬ 
ence of the Portuguese at the court, and they proceeded in a body 
to the palace to express their indignation at the encouragement 
given to these strangers They remmded the king of their past 
services to the aty and warned him that the house he had given 
to the Portuguese, they would convert into a fort to make war upon 
him They warned him that if he did not hsten to their advice, they 
would go to other ports and leave Calicut to commercial neglect 
The Zamonn gave an evasive reply and allowed the Portuguese 
to stay Sul Cabral was tactless and provobed an incident wlucb. 
was destmed to have senous consequences on pohey and events 
for over a hundred years 

In spite of the support of Koya Pakki, pepper and spices came 
to Cabral but in a slow tneUe Cabral was m a hurry to complete 
lading and return He got cargo for only two ships He wrote to 
the Zamonn requesting him to secure a cargo for the Portuguese 
Hardly had His Majesty recovered from the effects of this piece 
of Portuguese impudence when news came that Cabral had seized 
an Arab vessel that was in the harbour The Moslems ashore 
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retaliated by attacUog the Portuguese warehouse “This was done 
by one of the two factions in Calicut, that of the foreign 
moors under Coja Kasim and gentiles, m opposition to the 
Malabar moors (Moplas) under Koja Beguy (Pakki) who, after 
Ayres Correa had been killed, saved the lives of the sons of Ayres 
Correa whom he concealed m his harem The cause of the out¬ 
break had been vanous piratical acts of the Portuguese” Ayres 
Correa and fifty-three of his men were killed Tlus happened on 
the 16th December 1500 Three Franciscan friars who were m the 
factory were killed in the uprising Koya Pakki s faction was weak 
and could not give any direct help to the Portuguese However, 
he succeeded m saving Ayres Correa’s children and a few Portu¬ 
guese, whom he smuggled into his house for safety 
In addition to trade jealousies there was probably religious 
antagomsm too behmd this attack Before Cabral set sail from 
Belem the king of Portugal had given him written mstnictions as 
to the religious policy he was to carry out m India In the Lendas 
Da India of Gasper Correa there is a passage worth quoting 

‘Before he (Admiral Cabral) attacked the Moors and idolaters 
of those parts with the matenal and secular sword he was to 
allow the Priests and Monks to use their spiritual sword which 
was to declare to them the Gospel, with admonitions and re¬ 
quisitions on the part of the Roman Church askmg them to 
abandon their idolatones, diabolical ntes and customs, and to 
convert themselves to the faith of Chnst 
‘Should they be so contumacious as not to accept this Law of 
Faith and should they reject the law of peace which ought to 
be mamtamed among men for the conservation of the human 
kmd, and should they forbid commerce and exchange which 
are the means by which peace is conciliated and obtained, m 
that case they should put them to fire and sword and carry on 
fierce war against them ’ 

The people of Calicut Imd obviously sufficient provocation 
Cabral demanded satisfaction, but got none He seized ten of 
the Zamorm’s vessels to pay for the merchandise left on the shore 
He took the law into his own hands and destroyed several Moorish 
ships Next he proceeded to bombard the city The people of Calicut 
brought two pieces of cannon and made feeble reply, which did 
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no hann to the Portuguese The bombardment v-ent on for two 
days Many houses near the coast were destroyed and nearly six- 
hundred, both Nayars and Moslems, were blled Thereafter, he 
paid a fearful visit to Pantalayim, another centre of Moslem trade 
where he killed several Moors Leanung that the Raja of Cochin 
was at enmity with the Zamonn, Cabral set sail for Coclun, des¬ 
troying two Cahcut ships on the way 
The Raja of Coclun, the dynastic enemy of the Zamonr, wel¬ 
comed the Portuguese and entered mto a treaty of friendship with 
them m return for the Portuguese promise to mstal him as the 
overlord of all Malabar mcluding the Zamorm’s dominions They 
established a factory and took lading for the ships There were 
other pnnces too, who were jealous of the Zamonn The Raja 
of Cannanore (Kolathm) and the queen of Quilon mvitcd Cabral 
to their ports 

On the 9th January 1501, while off Cochin, Cabral descned a 
vast armada of Calicut ships of all types bearing upon his fleet 
The Zamonn bad not remained idle In less than three weeks he 
mustered all the ships he could and sent a fleet of eighty ships with 
1,500 anned men aboard to punish the insolence of Cabral The 
Raja of Cochin placed his resources at the disposal of the Portu¬ 
guese, but Cabral disdained any assistance For he had made up 
his mmd to flee and thus save Im cargo and his men 
When night fell he extmguished all his bghts and stole away 
In the hurry of his departure, he forgot to land the Cochm hostages 
or to take leave of his new ally “Cabral,” explams a Portuguese 
account, “was cheated of a victory over the Calicut fleet, because 
a sudden storm drove the Portuguese fleet far mto the sea This 
strange storm however, appears to have left the Cahcut fleet 
untouched Storm or no storm, Cabral’s fleet put in at Cannanore 
shortly after to take in lading and to make a treaty with the Raja 
of Cannanore, another kmg tinfricniUy to the Zamonn 
The voyage of Pedro Alvarez Cabral produced one decisive result 
It made the Zamonn a sworn enemy of the Portuguese Portuguese 
friendship with Cannanore and Coclun introduced a new pattern of 
political and commercial nvalry in Malabar The echoes of Cabral s 
impolitic bombardment of Cahcut, however, reverberated for over 
a hundred years along the coast and on the Indian Ocean 
The first act of Joao de Nova, who came next with a fleet of four 
ships m November 1501, was the plunder of a richly laden ship 
3 
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of Calicut standing off the port After this, he proceeded to Cochin, 
■where he took a lading of spices Near Cannanore he took another 
ship of Cahcut, which he looted and burnt “On this vessel were 
found many very valuable }ewcls and amongst them, 1500 costly 
pearls, which were taken home to be presented to Don Manoel 
There were also found on board Uie vessels three silver astronomical 
navigating instruments whidi were quite ■unknown to the Portu¬ 
guese astronomers and navigators “The pilot of this vessel nas 
retamed m order that he might be mstnicted m the Portuguese 
language wth a view to explaimng the use of these instruments 
The kmg of Cahcut, on heanng the loss of this ship and of these 
valuable instruments, which he had caused to be imported from 
an island, Sapomn, equipped a large fleet of 180 vessels to attack 
the Portuguese De Nova fired all his cannon to make an impres¬ 
sion and succeeded in doing some damage to the Cahcut ships While 
the Cahcut ships remained undecided, the Portuguese fleet manoeu¬ 
vred* to slip past and make its way to the high seas and safety 

Cochin had suffered so long and so heavily at the hands of the 
Zamonn that the arrival of a new power on the scene gave the 
Raja of Cochin hopes of respite, perhaps even of resersmg the 
balance, and may be of fulfillmg the old dynastic dreams of the 
conquest of the whole of Malabar 

There were great possibilities m the new alliance, trade, sea 
power, and victory over an ancient and deadly enemy The blood 
and tears shed over centunes by his subjects, the rape of their 
daughters, the burning of their homes and crops and the thousand 
other outrages committed by the Zamonn’s Nayars and Moors 
shall soon be avenged 

The Raja of Cochin saw Cabral’s thirteen ships bnstlmg with 
cannon riding at anchor m the roads and he was pleased Already 
his messengers had brought him news of Cabral’s furious bombard¬ 
ment of Cahcut and he was ready to forgive Cabral’s c^ture of 
the Arab ship The Arab ship ought to ha\e taken better care of 
Itself “God has sent these ships to my shores”, mused the Raja 
and His Majesty was right 


‘Darners F C, The Portuguese in Ind a 
*Ibid, part I, p 76 

*Danvcn mentions that tte Zamonn sent an embassy to De Nos’a before 
he s«I:ing his fnendship and offering excuses for bis previous 

conduct This IS hardly credible as it was the Zamonn whb had received hurt 
and insult Ibid , p 76 
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Whes Don Vasco da Gama next came out at the end of 1502 
with a fleet of twenty slups, he was well equipped for both trade 
and war He had fi\e lateen-ngged caravels formidably armed He 
was in a position to assert Portuguese might over the Indian Ocean 
*‘The ships earned 800 men-at-arms, many gentlemen of birtli, 
besides captains They also brought back with them the ambassadors 
of Coclun and Oinnanorc ” It was decided tJiat the largest of these 
ships were to return laden, and the rest, fourteen in number, were to 
be stationed m Cochin and Cannanorc to lord it over Uie Indian seas 
VasCo da Gama had also devised a scheme of self-support, for the 
citpenses on this fleet were to be met out of the prizes it would make 
Oa his second voyage to India Don Vasco visited the East 
Afncan coast to gam the friendship of the rulers and to establish 
trading posts It was no wonder that the Sheikh of Mozambique, 
seeing the fleet’s cannon trained on his city and palace, found lumself 
m a temporary mood of repentance and made amends for lus 
former conduct to Don Vasco A trading post was established at 
Sofala He not only overawed the king of QiuloSo into allegiance 
to the king of Portugal, but also performed an act of knightly 
virtue by carrying away a number of very beautiful Quiloan women 
“to save tliem from the jealousy and theilltreatment" of the Moors 
At Melinde he renewed and confirmed his friendship with the 
king by a fresh exchange of gifts Having thus secured his line of 
communication, Don Vasco entered Indian waters and committed 
a crime of unparalleled barbarity 

Off Dabul, the vessels assumed a war like aspect, mounted their 
artillery and ran along the coast Don Vasco claimed for the king 
of Portugal the suzerainty of the s«i “This was first formally 
notified to the king of Bhatkal, a tenant of the king of Vijayanagar 
No ship, Moorish or Indian, could ply without the permission of 
the Portuguese They were forbidden to bring Tmks, or trade in 
pepper Besides, no ship should go to Calicut A system of passes 

* Danvers, F C,, The Portuguese in India und aho la W. Logan,/I Manual 
of Malabar 
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or cartaz was put into force soon after and every native ship which 
put out to sea had to take out a pass in order to escape being set 
upon by the Portuguese whose squadron patrolled the coast, 
based on Cannanore and Cochm The Portuguese were determined 
to rum the immemorial sea trade of India by brute force and not 
by fair commercial competition Till tlicir arrival, the seas had 
been free for all to navigate Barroes^ justifies tius piracy—for it 
IS httle else—with elaborate casuistry 

* as we were masters of its seas, whoever wished to navigate, 
whether gentile or Moor, m order to do so securely and peace¬ 
fully, asked for a safe conduct from our captains out there, 
which they commonly called Cartaz, and if this mfidel is found, 
not proceeding from places where we had fortresses which are 
in our friendship, with just title we may capture him as a fair 
prize of war For although by common right the seas are com¬ 
mon and open to all navigators yet this law has force only 
m Europe among the Christian folk But witli respect to tliese 
moors and gentiles, who are outside the law of Christ Jesus— 
which is the true Law, smcc they are condemned m the principal 
part, which is the Soul, that part of them, which it animates, 
cannot be privileged with the benefits of our Laws ’ 

This intolerant proposition, wrong both in theology and mter- 
national law, and superior artilleiy were the grounds on which 
the horrors soon to be practised on native slupping were justified 
Vasco da Gama must have found Bhatkal a fair harbour, “a 
great port from whence ncc, iron and sugar were transported to 
all parts of India” and levied a tribute It seems strange that the 
great king of Vijayanagar to whom the port belonged submitted 
to this affront Coasting south, the fleet anchored m the Bay of 
Madayi near Mount EU in Malabar 
Off Mount Eh, Vasco committed an act of piracy which, m 
cold cruelty, remains unequalled in tlie grim annals of buccaneermg 
Let us have the narrative m the very words of Correa 

As tlie fleet was on its way to Cannanore, before reaching 
Mount Eh, a gust of wmd struck it, which sprung the mammast 
of the ship Leitoa Esmeralda On account of this, da Gama 

* Barrocs Joao De, Da Asia, Decad I Liv IV, Cap 1 
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anchored in the bay of Madayi, because he saw there several 
Moonsh ships in order to get a' mast of them While they 
were at this work, one day at dawn, there came a large ship of 
Caheut which came from Mekkah^ with much wealth and fell 
in with the caravels which were on the watch out at sea In this 
ship came the owner, who was the chief merchant and richest m 
Caheut The ship was coming from the offing to make Mount 
Eh The caravels went to it and made it come and anchor close 
to the Captain Major, who on leammg that it was from Caheut, 
ordered the men to go and pillage it ’ 

There were o\er 400 pilgrims on board, includmg women and 
children The owner who was the brother of the factor of the sea 
at Caheut was one of the passengers The wealth earned in the 
ship would have sufficed to ransom every Christian slave m the 
kingdom of Fez and e\en then leave a handsome balance The 
passengers offered all this wealth to save their hves Javar Beg, 
the ambassador of the Sultan of Egypt, was on board on his way 
to negotiate a treaty with the Zamonn To save his hfc and those 
of the passengers, he promised Vasco da Gama a free ladmg of 
spices and pepper for all his ships ‘‘Sir, you gam nothing by order¬ 
ing us to be killed’*, he pleaded with Vasco da Gama “Command 
that we be put in irons and cany us to Caheut If there, we do not 
load your ships with pepper and spices without anything for them, 
then you may order us to be burned Consider that m war, 
they pardon those who surrender, and we do not fight Do you 
put m practice the virtue of kmghthood 
Vasco da Gama was neither touched by the appeal to kiught- 
hood nor by the piteous entreaties of the fifty women and children 
who were in the ship He ordered that all weapons should be sur¬ 
rendered After this was done, he plundered the ship of all its 
spices and treasure, which he transferred to his fleet Afterwards 
he dismantled the Moorish vessel, and confining its passengers 
under the hatches, set fire to it 

“The Mohamadens, however, extmguished the conflagration, 
collected the few arms that were left, prepared to sell their hves 
dearly, and beat off the boats sent to rekindle the flames ” “Vasco 


* In Portuguese records Mekkah reG^ to Arabia generally and not to the 
ity 

* Jayne, Vasco da Gama and hu Successors p 65 
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da Gama,” says Lopes, “looked on through his porthole and 
saw the women bringmg up their gold and jewels and holding up 
their babies to beg for mercy ” But there was no mercy The Portu¬ 
guese tried to board the vessel, but they could not For eight days 
and mghts^ they fired into her with their bombards As tliey were 
on the pomt of giving up the attack m despau-, a hunch-backed 
traitor set the ship once more on fire The author of Calcoen esti¬ 
mates the number of victims at 380 men besides women and chil¬ 
dren, and the loot taken amounted to 22,000 ducats in cash 
and goods This was the first and the foulest of the dark deeds 
committed m Indian waters by Vasco da Gama 
At Cahcut, Vasco da Gama ignormg a friendly message sent 
by the Zamorm, demanded reparations He asked the king to 
banish all Moslems, which the king refused to do On the 2nd 
November, the fleet drew up before Cahcut and commenced a 
funous bombardment which was stopped only when it was pointed 
out to the Captam Major that the ships themselves were bemg 
damaged 

The people of Cahcut had a few guns made of iron which they 
dragged out and fired, but the powder was weak and the range, 
because of their high trajectory, was inconsiderable “Their shots 
came hke bowls”, comments Barroes in his Da Asia 
While Vasco da Gama remained off Cahcut, there appeared a 
flotilla of twenty-four Cahcut boats, all bden >vith rice He seized 
these boats and theu crew numbering 800 

'He ordered his men to cut off their hands, ears and noses 
This done, their feet were tied together, and m order to 
prevent them from untying the cords with their teeth, he ordered 
his men to strike them on their mouths with their staves and 
knock their teeth down their throats They were then put on 
board, heaped one upon the top of the other, and covered with 
mats and dry leaves, the sails were then set for the shore and 
the vessels set on fire ’* 


Next he proceeded to Cochin and by a treaty imposed on the 

> Whiteway, The Rise of Portugitese Power in India pp 91 2 and Jayne, 
™ Successors, p 66 According to Osorio the fight lasted 

nil the HCTt day, though the whole fleet was engaged with this single vessel 
It tooK the Portuguese eight days to set fire to the vessel 
• Dan\ ers, F C, The Portuguese in India, VoL I, p 85 
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Raja, he secured a monopoly of the foreign trade of his country 
and the nght to establish factones wherever he wished Thereafter 
he loaded his vessels for the return voyage 
The Zamonn had hardly recovered from the horror of this 
foul deed when news came to him. of the Madayi massacre The 
foreign merchants and the Nayars went in a body to the palace 
and demanded that the Portuguese should be driven from land 
and sea The Zamorin got ready a powerful fleet and commanded 
his Nayar levies to assemble at Calicut for a war on Cochin He 
tried the channels of diplomacy to wean the Raja of Cochin from 
his disgraceful alhance with the Portuguese which made Cochin 
almost a dependency of Portugal But llie king of Cochin did not 
heed the words either of the Zamonn’s ambassador or those of 
his own chieflams As a last eflbrt, the Zamonn sent the Chief 
Pnest, a Brahnun of the higliest repute in his court, the Namputiri 
of Taiappanna, on a diplomatic mission to Vasco da Gama Koya 
Pakki, the head of the Moslem faction friendly to the Portuguese, 
sent lus nephew to Vasco da Gama in a fast boat to warn hun 
that the Namputiri was coming to spy out the strength and secret 
of the Portuguese Vasco da Gama was capable of great dissimu¬ 
lation He received the king’s messenger with a show of great 
courtesy The Namputiri pionuscd to bring about lasting friend¬ 
ship beuveen the Zamonn and the Portuguese Vasco showed great 
interest and appeared pleased at these proposals and the Zamorm’s 
Chief Pnest felt gratified at the success of Jus mission All at once 
Vasco da Gama threw off the mask He had the Chief Priest secured 
to the mast and tortured with hot embers to make him confess 
that he was a spy The screammg Brahmin was in a state to confess 
anything that was reqmred of him, even to swear that he was 
Pope Alexander IV if that was what was wanted Here was a self- 
confessed spy Vasco da Gama mvented a pumshment which 
suited the crime He caused the priest's bps and ears to be cut off 
and after sewmg a pair of dog’s cars to lus head, he sent him back 
to the Zamonn as a warning and an insult 
The Cabcut atizens who were clamouring for the blood of the 
Portuguese were further incensed when the insult to the king’s 
pnest was made known The merchants of Cairo promised to 
place all their resources at the disposal of the Zamonn It was to 
be bitter war against the Portuguese and their Indian allies Before 
the vast crowd of Hmdus and Moslems, the Zamonn, commanding 
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their silence, took a solemn oath that he would “expend his whole 
kingdom, if necessary, to drive away the foreigners” 

In the meanwhile Vmcent Sodre, the captam of a patrollmg 
squadron of Vasco’s fleet, had paid a visit to Kolathin where he 
got a welcome opportumty of ingratiating himself with the Raja 
The Raja of Kolathin was at that time smarting under an insult 
at the hands of an impudent merchant of Cairo named Coja 
Mohammad who not only refused to pay the port dues but spoke 
insultingly of the king and the queen mother when his customs 
were demanded by the officers When Vincent Sodre learnt of the 
incident, he overhauled Coja Mohammad’s vessel and collected 
the port dues The nch merchant was tied to a post and whipped 
These proceedmgs so dehghted the Raja that he gave the Portu¬ 
guese the right to trade and esiabhsh a warehouse at his port 
Besides, the king began the custom of giving a gold parda daily 
to the Portuguese commandants at Cannanore for their table 
supphes 

In the meanwhile the Zamonn made diplomatic overture to 
wm the Rajas of Cochm and Kolathin, his southern and northern 
neighbours to his side He employed his priests who wielded great 
influence in the cotmtry But these measures did not produce any 
favourable results and the Zamonn was left alone to carry on 
his war against the Portuguese The merchants of Cairo did not 
trade in their ports and those pnnces had nothing to gam from 
them Besides, the foreign merchants had conducted themselves 
insolently towards them Secure m the support of the Zamonn, 
the foreign merclumts had gone out of their way to offer insult to 
them 

The Raja of Cochm had stronger reasons not to umte himself 
with the ruler of Cahcut The Zamorms had invaded Cochin and 
forced its king to acknowledge them as the overlord This act of 
naked aggression and the hunuhatmg conditions the Zamonn 
had imposed upon Cochin stdl smarted in his mind One of the 
conditions imposed upon the vanquished prince was that he should 
deny the Nazarene Christians all participation in trade and confer 
those nghts to the Moslems of Calicut The Raja of Cochin, cons¬ 
trained to obey, bided lus time With the Portuguese as his allies, 
he could yet turn the tables on the mighty king of the lulls and 
the iiniMi He liad dreams of becoming the overlord of all-Kerah, 
* The title of the king of Calicut 
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if the Portuguese would help Had not the Zamonn risen to suzer¬ 
ainty and greatness with the help of the foreign merchants and 
Arab soldiers? 

While Vasco da Gama was still in Cochin, Koya Pakki, the 
leader of the native Moslem faction of Calicut, sent a message 
to him disclosing the elaborate naval preparations that were being 
made at Cahcut The 2Jamonn had assembled a large fleet of all 
odd vessels he could collect Coja Kasim and Coja Amber com¬ 
manded the fleet Coja Amber who had recently arrived in Calicut 
from Mekka did not wish to risk his own vessels and had them 
nchly freighted and sent away to the Maldives When Vasco da 
Gama heard of this, he ordered the squadron under Vincent Sodre 
to sail agamst the fleet and engage it Under cover of this engage¬ 
ment, Vasco sailed out for the open sea with the ten ships of heavy 
burthen, fully laden, and thus made good his escape 
The Cahcut fleet came in two squadrons along the coast with 
a light land breeze The first squadron was commanded by Coja 
Amber There were twenty large ships and seventy fustas all sailing 
m smgle file Vincent Sodre ordered the caravels to edge close 
mshore m a hne Running under all the sail they could carry, they 
fired all their guns Sodre hung back with his ships 
Each of the caravels carried thirty men, four heavy guns below, 
SIX falconets above, two of which fired astern and ten swivel guns 
on the quarter deck and m the bows The ships carried six guns 
below on the deck, two smaller ones on the poop, eight falconets 
above, and several swivel guns, whilst the smaller pieces, which 
fired forwards, were placed before the mast In the first engage¬ 
ment the caravel brought down the mast of the Cahcut flagship 
and soon after succeeded m smkmg three vessels The caravels 
moved with great speed and came upon the second squadron con- 
WaWTig o? n bundled SombiAi commanded by Cpja Kasim T'ne 
Moorish vessels were not so heavily armed as the Portuguese cara¬ 
vels and suffered great damage The Calicut fleet attempted to 
disengage itself but the first squadron recovering from the effect 
of the bombardment returned to its rescue The whole Cahcut 
fleet was now in the fray The fire power of the Portuguese decided 
th^ issue of the battle The Cahcut fleet was dispersed A large 
number of Moors jumped overboard and swam to the shore Vm- 
cent Sodre captured several vessds In one of them was a vast 
treasure, a gold idol set with precious stones, and several pretty 
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girls and children, slaves of the nch manne merchants Vincent 
Sodre took these as a present to the queen, leavmg the rest of the 
women and merchandise to his captains as their share of the booty 
After this victory, Vmcent Sodre remained on the coast as Cap- 
tam Major of the sea AK summer he cruised along the coast 
attackmg and makmg prizes among the tradmg vessels of Arabia 
and India 



Sk 

Pacheco's D^ence oj Cochin 

The Za^iorin in a towenng rage invaded Coclun at the head of 
50,000 Nayars The first engagement was fought at the fort of 
Vypeen m March 1503 where Prince Narayanan, the Cochin heir- 
apparent, had posted himself with 5,000 Nayars, the pick of his 
army, to guard the strategic pass At the sight of the vast Caheut 
army many Cochin soldiers lost heart and deserted Among them 
were two Milanese gunsmiths The Zamorin who needed the ser¬ 
vices of gunsmiths welcomed them, mto his. camp with great joy 
Despite wholesale desertions the pnnee and his men bravely de¬ 
fended Vypeen until his positions were o\emin and he was him¬ 
self cut down Tlus circumstance chanced the whole character 
of the dynastic war which became now a blood-feud to be avenged 
according to the old feudal code on the person of the Zamorm 
himself Their mam defence broken, the Cochin army fell back 
fnttenng ns strength further m a senes of delaying rear-guard 
action The Calicut fleet which had orders to attack Cochin was 
still gettmg ready to sad, colleclmg all kmds of vessels, ships, boats 
and rafts The Zamorm made his way forward slowly mtendmg 
to time his arrival at Cochin with tliat of his fleet 
Portuguese historians say that the Caheut army consisted of 
50,000 soldiers The figure is perhaps an exaggeration of the actual 
strength of the army "With the closer approach of the Calicut 
forces the Raja of Cochin was greatly alarmed and sent a message 
to Vincent Sodre beseeching his aid, but the Captain Major refused 
to help his ally, saying that his orders were to enuse near the Red 
Sea and mtercept the Arabian ships trading thence with India 
The Raja sent the Portuguese factor, Correa, to plead and to 
point out to Sodre that the chief ground for the commencement 
of hostilities was the Raja's refusal to surrender the Portuguese 
left under his care to the Zamorm This appeal did not have any 
effect on Vincent Sodre, for he sailed away to the Red Sea to make 
nch prizes He captured several ships, but his 0 %^ ship was finally 
wrecked in a storm off the Cuna Muna Islands and both Sodre 
and his brother were lost 
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While the war between Codun and Cahcut was going on, Don 
Manoel sent another fleet to India Two squadrons under the 
command of Alfonso de Albuquerque and his cousin, Francisco de 
Albuquerque, were ordered to proceed to India and bring merchan¬ 
dise They were further mstnicted to build a fortress at Cochin 
to safeguard Portuguese interests A third squadron commanded 
by Antomo de Saldanah had orders to proceed to the Red Sea 
to hmder Moorish shipping and to stop that trickle of Indian trade 
that might escape the vigilance of the Portuguese blockade One 
of these ships had on board a soldier, Durate Pacheco, whose 
courage and leadership have hardly been nvalled in colomal history 
and to whose amazmg energy and generalship the Portuguese 
owed their imtial success in their Indian wars 
Fortunately for us the details of Pacheco’s famous defence of 
Cochin have been preserved for us The defence was spinted and 
conducted against odds which, as regards vanety and magmtude, 
would have provided exhaustive examples for any text book on 
mihtary and naval strategy It is needless to go into details here 
The significant fact of the Cochm campaign that attracts our 
attention here, is the role of the Zamonn’s navy of280 consisting of 
a flotilla of vessels and 4,000 crew armed with 380 pieces of cannon, 
large and small It was principally used as a supporting arm to 
help the land army in its coastal or riparian operations Albu¬ 
querque’s squadron effectively diminished its value and obliged 
it to withdraw 

We get some mteresting facts relatmg to the naval side of tlus 
war Calicut ships protected themselves agamst Portuguese cannon 
by covermg their sides with bags filled with cotton Some of the 
paroes were hnked with chain and stationed at the river mouth 
to deny ingress to the Portuguese ships Eight tall turrets raised 
on barges were set on fire and floated down the nver towards 
the Portuguese ships m an attempt to set fire to their sails and 
tackle Pacheco had a large number of great masts anchored 
well m front of the ships to prevent too close an approach of these 
floating incendiaries Another fact also comes to hght The Zamorm 
had a very large number of war paroes which came to him in 
large instalments from Calicut In the first of these battles 160 
paroes of Calicut were engaged In the second phase of the war 
the Zamorm committed a fleet of 250 paroes and in the final 
stages the Cahcut fleet consisted of 100 large ships, 110 paroes 
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and seventy pinnaces Portuguese gunnery made heavy inroad on 
this number 

Durate Pacheco defended Cochin valiantly and beat off attack 
after attack The war dragged on for five months Cahcut lost 
19,000 men together with a considerable number of ships ^ The 
two prmces, thereafter, concluded a treaty and the Zamorm with¬ 
drew 

The accounts we have of the progress and termination of this 
war are confused We, however, leam that Albuquerque was in 
Cahcut m the month of January 1504 to negotiate a treaty with 
the Zamorm The terms were harsh but the Zamonn agreed to 
all the terms except to that which required him to dehver up the 
Milanese deserters The Moors were required to give up their 
trade with Arabia and Egypt The ^morm’s acceptance of the 
last condition angered the Moors Many left the city and more 
threatened to leave Perhaps the Zamonn had his reasons to assent 
to these tenns He had by now ample proof of the disparity between 
Arab vaunt and Arab performance They had promised a steady 
flow of reinforcement from the Moslem countries, ships and sailors 
m abundance, but no mstalment of help had actually come to 
Cahcut Why should Cahcut bleed in a fratncidal war to enrich 
Cairo? 

But the treaty Was short lived, for soon after the Portuguese 
committed an act of piracy by captunng a Cahcut ship that was 
carrying pepper to the port of Cranganore His remonstrance was 
treated with contempt and the Zamorm bided his time In the 
meanwlule Saldanah had been conducting piracy on a large scale 
in the Indian Ocean He made many prizes, but also made enemies 
m all the places he visited Albuquerque left India on the 25th 
January 1504 Hardly had he set sail when the Zamorm resumed 
his hostile attention to Cochin 


‘The Portuguese always exaggerated the enemy losses 
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On the 22nd April 1504, King Manoel sent Lopo Soarez with 
thirteen of the largest ships bmlt m Portugal and 1,200 men as he 
found It necessary to increase the Portuguese strength in India. 
Lopo Soarez made an effort to rescue several Portuguese prisoners 
and the Milanese renegades, but as Calicut refused to surrender 
them, he satisfied himself with bombarding the city for two days 
and mghts, numng a part of the city and killmg three hundred of 
Its inhabitants. He led an attack on the naval port of Cranganore 
which belonged to Cahcut and burnt the town and several vessels. 
Here he looted the houses of the Jews and the Moors, but spared 
the houses of the Christians. On his way back from Cochin he 
saw a large Moslem fleet off Pantalayini KoUam. The foreign 
Moslems, findmg their interests no longer safe at Cahcut, were 
preparmg to leave the country. Soarez swooped on them, destroyed 
the fleet and slew a large number of the Moors in the battle that 
foUowed. This was a crushing blow not only to the Moors but also 
to the Zamonn. It meant the exodus of the adventurous people 
whose active conmercial enterprise had helped to enrich the coffers 
Tt * *.1 ^ meant the exodus of a vast amount of gold. 

nii f captured seventeen vessels'm this engagement, 

treasure, and Ulled 2,000 Moors who 
the ''““Is after a final farewell to 
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becan to Moslem shipping m the Indian Ocean 
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Uans in order to take a religious revenge for his secular losses, 
and he hoped that Papal authonty would dissuade Don Manoel 
from undertaking further commercial enterprises m India Venice, 
whose mercantile interests were linked with the trade of Alexandna, 
brought pressure to bear on the Pope Accordmgly the Pope made 
representations to Don Manoel The king of Portugal now assumed 
the shining foie of the Knight of Chnstiamty and declared that 
his wars agamst the Moslems were principally fought for the estab- 
hshment of the Chnstian faith in all heathen countnes and that 
his success would extend the See of Rome over the entire world 
Pleased with the rehgious zeal of Don Manoel, the Pope ceased 
his intervention The Sultan commenced the construction of a 
fleet to war on “the Fennghees” 

Don Manoel was bent on the complete overthrow of Moslem 
commerce with India and planned to capture Aden and Ormuz 
The farthest port of Moslem trade m the Indian Ocean from which, 
with hazardous tod, the Moslems still got a freight of eastern 
spices was Malacca Don Manoel wished to close that port to 
Moslem shippmg Portuguese mercantfle policy now took a defi¬ 
nite shape The closure or seizure of all ports, both of origin and 
destmation of the eastern cargo, and the systematic destruction of 
all the earners were decided upon To carry out this plan the 
Portuguese required large forces stationed m India, they needed 
ports on friendly soil and a governor m the East to be m control 
of affairs for a reasonably long term The first governor who came to 
India was Don Francisco Almeida a vigorous but irascible old man 
With a flowing beard He left Lisbon on the 25lh March 1505 with 
a fleet of twenty two ships and 1,500 fighting men On his passage 
to India he found that the piratical activities of Soarez, Saldanah, 
and Sodre had made enemies of the pnnees and people at every 
war hlte measure to restore amfey, a proceed¬ 
ing m which he was assisted by the pohtical factions of local 
Moslems At Quiloa he drove out the usurper and restored the 
crown to Mohamed Accuomi, a friend of the Portuguese At 
Mombasa a bnsfc and short en^^ment brought about tl^ sub¬ 
mission of the kmg At Zofala the Portuguese took advantage 
of the succession dispute between the sons of the last kmg and 
favoured prince Suleman against his brother Th6 news of these 
exploits reached India before his fleet hove in sight At Honavar 
the reception he got was not to his likmg He expressed his resent- 
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ment by setting fire to the town and the ships in the port Here 
an ambitious Konkan pirate, Timoja, made amends to Almeida 
and offered his services to the Portuguese crown ^ Almeida, there¬ 
after, proceeded to Cannanore, where a minister of Narasimha 
Raya of Vijayanagar is said to have met him to propose an alhance 
of mamage between his master’s daughter and the Jong of Portu¬ 
gal s son* The governor constructed forts m some of these ports 
and left garrisons for their defence Fmally he estabhshed his 
residence m Cochm 


• It was this Timoja \\bo prevailed on Albuquerque to attack Goa He 
bopcd to gam the govemorship of Goa but did rot get it This is narrated later 
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A Milanese Spf in Calicut 


From the very beginning of Ihc Indo-Portuguese \sar, the Zatnonn 
realised that his weakness lay in annament The manufacture of 
cannon and powder of adequate explosive strength was one of 
the foremost tasks that engaged his attention It was to the Cairo 
merchants that the Zaraonn turned for help We also learn that 
he sent his emissaries as far as Venice to secure gunsmiths 
Calicut was gettuigj'eady a great fleet to attack the Portuguese 
The Zamorin secured the services of European gunsmiths and 
shipwrights on terms that would have tempted even kings These 
preparations proceeded in the greatest secrecy His plans were to 
destroy the cinnanore base of the Portuguese with one smashing 
blow, and later turn his attention to Cochin 
In the first great battle between Calicut and Cochin of which a 
brief account has been given already, two Milanese named John 
Maria and Peter Antony deserted from the Portuguese ranks and 
joined the Zamonn’s forces It was a stroke of good fortune to 
the Zamonn They had come to India with a licence secured from 
the king of Portugal to buy precious stones TJiey knew how to 


manufacture gunpowder and cast cannon The Zamonn was 
pleased with this happy chance, took the Milanese into his service 
and set them to manufacture cannon of dificrcnt tjpes Calicut 
artisans were engaged to learn the craft Soon, the Zamonn had 
not only enough artillery but he was in a position to supply guns 
to Malacca and Ceylon for use against the Portuguese Ihc Jlaja 
of Cannanore, we learn, setured twenty pieces from Calicut whew 


he broke with the Portuguese and laid seige to Chnnanore m 1507. 

The Portuguese commanders of Cochin ard Cannanore were 
keenly aware of the danger that the comiULtd residence of the 
Milanese at Caheut would brmg on them Tbr; made setcral futile 
attempts to krU or kidnap them, on one occasion they were pro¬ 
mised a pardon, bnt the Milanese were wary It was about tins 
tune that a Milanese named Lndotico Vantena sisilcd Malabar, 
fun rtire- to bring the two gui- 
smiths out of Calicut or to devise irg?r^ to kill them. 

4 
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AmYing at Calicut Varthema disguised himself as a Moslem 
and gave out that he was a physiaan from Egypt He had to adopt 
this disguise because the Portuguese were making great prepara¬ 
tions at that time to attack Calicut by sea and the Zamorm’s soldiers 
were on the look out for European spies The Zamonn had infor¬ 
mation that a large fleet was getting ready at Cannanore presumably 
with the active cooperation of the Raja of Kolatluri Two Persian 
merchants who arrived at Calicut for a lading of pepper brought 
news from Cannanore of twelve large and heavily armed Portu¬ 
guese ships and a large number of boats which they had actually 
seen Cabcut was also busy with preparations to meet this naval 
threat Patrol boats went out to watch and report while the Nayar 
soldiers guarded the beaches both day and night Despite all this 
vigilance the Portuguese at Cannanore appear to have got all 
the mformation they needed from the native Moslem faction in 
Calicut 

Varthema was welcomed warmly by the Cairo merchants Their 
diseases were mainly those of luxury and self-indulgence, and 
Varthema began his ministrations without delay His first patient 
was a rich merchant of Cairo He nearly caused the death of this 
man by his crude treatment Varthcma’s narration of this incident 
IS despicably callous and exultant As a physician he made a poor 
start, but as a Portuguese spy his work was crowned with success 
Let Varthema tell the story 

* They (the Milanese gunsmiths) told me that they were in 
great favour with the king of Cabcut, yet they anxiously wished 
to get back to their native country but knew not how, as they 
had fled from the Portuguese and would not run tlie nsk of 
fallmg mto their hands, having made many pieces of great can¬ 
non and other ordnance for the king of Cabcut and that now 
the Portuguese fleet would shortly be there ’ 

They did not expect pardon from the Portuguese Admiral of 
Cannanore 

‘The kmgs and princes between Calicut and Cannanore who were 
friendly to the Portuguese would intercept them They had made 
about 400 guns, great and small, and could never hope for par¬ 
don While I remained m Calicut, I saw them give a mould to 
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the idolaters by which they might CTSt brass cannon of suffi¬ 
cient bigness to receive a charge of 105 cataros or measures of 
powder At this time also there was a Jew in Calicut who had 
built (for the Zamonn) a handsome bngantine m which were 
four large iron cannon, but providence, soon after, gave him 
his due reward and he was drowned, while bathing m the river 

‘God knows how earnestly 1 endeavoured to persuade them 
never to make any more guns for the infidels in contempt of 
God and to tlie great detriment of our most holy faith ’ 

Varthema wished to go to Cannanore to lay his report before 
the Governor of the Portuguese gamson there, but the strict vigi¬ 
lance maintained by the coast guard at Calicut did not give him a 
chance The two Persian merchants appear to have been shady 
characters, for we learn that they were planmng to leave Caheuf 
without paying the king’s dues Varthema made fnends with tliem 
in the hope that he could effect his esetpe from Calicut in their 
company The Persian merchants had business m Cannanore and 
had made their preparation to leave Calicut in stealth, an arrange¬ 
ment which suited Varthema’s purpose admirably 
Varthema contmued his stay in Calicut for some more days 
to learn all he could “respecting the prcpanlions that were making 
by the king of Calicut and his people against the Portuguese in 
regard to the enemy artillery and everything relative to the war” 
When he prepared to leave Calicut for Cannanore he secured a 
letter of accommodation to a Moslem merchant On the Isl of 
December, when he was about to embark, four Nayars of the king’s 
guard called out to the pilot and ordered him, m the king’s name, 
to land “When the Nairs understood who he was, they asked the 
Persians why they were carrying him along without the king s 
licence, because he knew Portuguese and might betray their secrets ” 
Besides, the Persians had not paid the king’s customs Thus pre¬ 
vented, they were forced to abide awlule in Caheut They made 
another attempt to escape They walked some distance along the 
shore, and meeting a poor fisherman, they bnbed him to take 
them to Cannanore by mght 

After reaching Cannanore Vaitheraa sought an opportumty to 
escape from his Persian friends for he was eager to place the infor- 
luation he possessed before the Governor of the Portuguese garri¬ 
son One day, escaping from tlw Moslem sector of the town, he 
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made haste to tell Don Lorenzo de Almeida, the son of the Viceroy, 
the posture of affairs in Calicut Lorenzo sent Varthema m all 
haste to Cochin to his father Varthema succeeded in convincing 
the Viceroy that he was the most fitting instrument for carrying 
out the abduction of the Milanese renegades and he unfolded to 
the Viceroy his plan to that end The Viceroy was pleased with it 
and he sent Varthema back to Caqnanore with instruction to the 
governor to deliver “as much money as might suffice for the Clins- 
tian spies at Caheut” 

At Cannanore, Varthema secured the services of an idolater 
(Hindu) who, from poverty, had been forced to pawn himself to 
carry a letter to Calicut telling the Milanese that the Viceroy had 
granted their pardon and safe conduct and was further pleased to 
send them money for their journey It is of special sigmficance that 
Varthema wrote to them “to leave behind all their goods except 
gold and precious stones” At Calicut, the renegades had, in a 
moment of confidence, shown him their treasure of pearls and 
gems “There was a diamond, of 35,000 crowns value, a rich pearl, 
2,000 rubies, 60 bracelets and 1,500 gold coins ” 

Assured of the Viceroy’s pardon, the Milanese made secret and 
hasty preparation to escape to Cannanore A slave divulged the 
plan 10 the Zamorm According to Varthema the same slave re¬ 
ported this to the Cadi (a Moslem priest) The Zamorm sent hts 
officers to investigate while the Cadi despatched 200 men m chase. 

John Maria and Peter Antony appear to have covered a great 
part of the distance before they were overtaken, set upon and 
killed by the Cadi's men We cannot but suspect elements of trea¬ 
chery and double-crossing m the whole business, and Varthema’s 
role cannot be described as anythmg other than disgustingly villam- 
ous The unfortunate native wives of the two murdered Milanese 
were sold in slavery to the Portuguese soldiers at Cannanore where 
they hved m poverty and died miserably of some foul disease 
they contracted It is not clear from Varthema’s account how these 
women reached Cannanore where they were sold as slaves This 
man’s narrative conceals more tlian it reveals and his frequent 
declarations of patnotism and Christian loyalties can hardly deceive 
an intelhgent reader He belonged to that type of unconscionable 
adventurers Europe debouched on our soil in large numbers m 
Its colonial histoiy The measure of their success is also the measure 
of our depravity 
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Varthema was jn Cannanore where the news of the murder l)f 
the Milanese came to lum on the 4th March 1506, and that was 
the day on which the grand fleet of Calicut sailed out to attack 
the Portuguese at Cannanore ^ 


* Particutais taken fiom Voyages and Tlratels of Lf/rfeo ico Varthema, Tr. from 
t-atm into English by Richard Eden 
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The Zamorin had sent his ambassador to the Sultan of Cairo 
with a view to forming a naval axis to fight the Portuguese and 
defend their co mm on mterests A combined naval attack was 
planned The Egyptian ships were expected to reach India to join 
forces with the Cahcut fleet, already assembled and awaiting the 
signal to put out to sea It is not clear whether there was any sub¬ 
stantial instalment of Turkish shippmg sent out to Calicut, but 
the merchant ships brought a great number of Turkish sailors 
In the meanwlule, acting on the information given to him by 
Varthema at Cochm, Don Francisco de Almeida ordered his son, 
Don Lorenzo de Almeida, Governor of Cannanore settlement, to 
muster his ships and foil the Cahcut fleet Lorenzo got ready his 
fleet consistmg of eleven sail and put out to sea He had not sailed 
beyond Cannanore roads when he saw far on the horizon a vast 
forest of masts Let Varthema take up the narrative * 

‘On the 4ih of March 1506 the Cahcut fleet set sail from many 
ports It consisted of 208 vessels, of which 84 were ships of big 
size and the rest rowmg vessels called paroa This fleet was 
manned with large number of Moslems, richly dressed in purple 
silk and cotton also, with high pointed caps after their fashion 
They had embroidered gloves on their hands They had turkish 
bows, swords, lances and all kmds of guns made m our manner 
When we saw their fleet proceeding m order and well appointed, 
it seemed from afar like a great wood, so numerous were the 
masts, yet were we in sure behef that we would prevail agamst 
the idolaters and Saracens Don Lorenzo made a speech which 
was charged with rehgious fervour The picture of Christ was 
shown to the soldiers by the pnests who pronounced forgiveness 
of their sms ’ 

Lorenzo went to reconnoitre their fleet with two foists, fired a 
few shots to test the strength of the enemy vessel and the enemy’s 
fire power No fight developed that day Next day the enemy 
sailed towards Cannanore and sent a message saying that if they 
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v.ere permitted to pursue tlieir \o>agc they would not attack 
Lorenzo did not agree to this “Then with great fury tliey assaulted 
all at once thinking to ha\e forced their way through our fleet 
Our admiral allowed them to approach right o\er against Canna¬ 
nore when he intended to set upon them with all lus force so that 
the Raja of Cannanore irught be a witness of Christian valour ” 

‘When the trumpeter of the Admiral sounded the charge as a 
signal of battle, tlie admiral immediately attacked two of the 
largest ships of tlic enemy, casting lus grappling irons and chains 
that we might fight them hand to hand The entire crew of 600 
were killed The admiral immediately grappled another slup, 
which had chained itself to one of the Chnstian foists This was 
also sunk In the meanwhile the Moslems had captured 12 foists 
and carried them away But one of the port galleys fought 
bravely and took them The battle went on from morning nil 
night In this battle Simon Martin and Joan Serano showed 
great courage ’ 

Vartheraa’s ship was attacked by the Mohammedans who 

‘having boarded our vessels constrained us to flee to the 
poop for safety They had to be rescued The enemy sent 
down four of our foists who were already engaged agamst them 
but our captain took several empty casks m which gun powder 
had been kept before and placed them in such a manner on the 
side of our bngantine that they seemed like large pieces of artillery, 
the men standmg beside them with a firc-stick or lighted match, 
as if about to discharge them The device put the enemy to such 
fear that they departed from us ’ ^ 

■Portuguese accounts desenbe tius engagement as a complete 
rout of the Zamonn’s fleet In fact the Caheut fleet had two other 
objectives, the conquest of the Portuguese lair of Anjadiv which it 
accomphshed and the harassment of Portuguese sluppmg Tlic 
bulk of the Calicut fleet remained intact having slipped past Canna¬ 
nore and stationed its squadrons at strategic points near river 
mouths farther north along the coast Lorenzo had yet to win hrs 
victones 

The admiral pursued them takmg seven foists laden v/ilh mcr- 
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chandise and sank ten others by artillery One of these contained 
elephants Seeing a large ship at some distance the next day, they 
bore on her and killed the sailors who were swimming for their 
hves, “so that the sea was covered with their blood” Two hundred 
of them escaped on shore after swimming about twenty miles 
Varthema estimates 3,000 slam m the battle “They are expert 
swimmers and could dive and remam very long under water ” 

The king of Cannanore who saw the great victory from the 
top of a cliff did not hve long to shower his favours on the Portu¬ 
guese, for he died a few days afterwards He was a great friend of 
the Portuguese He was succeeded by his nephew who hated the 
Portuguese and was an ally of the Zamorin 
Withm a few weeks after the death of the Raja of Cannanore, 
the new Raja declared war on the Portuguese, and there was good 
reason 
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Cartaz 

The new Raja of Cannanore ^valted for a suitable opportunity to 
attack the Portuguese fort which dominated his port and hindered its 
normal trade He was fnendly to the Zamonn and appears to have 
had assurances of military assistance from Calicut He did not have 
to wait long, for the Portuguese gave him an opportunity very soon 
One of the early measures the Portuguese had taken to hamper 
Indian trade and sluppmg was the imposition of a system of car¬ 
taz or passes signed by the Commandants of Cochin and Canna¬ 
nore, without which no native vessels were alloN\ed to ply If found 
without these eartaz which could be procured only after consider¬ 
able delay and vexation and on payment of a hi^ fee and grati¬ 
fication, the vessels were set upon and confiscated to the crown of 
Portugal Under cover of this permit the masters of Calicut ships 
carried on their trade, and sometimes ventured to visit ports other 
than those stipulated « 

Zeinuddm’s narrative, a bitter and odd mixture of religious ran¬ 
cour and trade jealousy, gives an account of the difficulties experien¬ 
ced by native shipping during this penod of Portuguese usurpation 
of the seas and the manner in which the cartaz were operated 

‘The Portuguese confiscated Muslim ships if they did not carry 
their passes and enslaved their passengers As a consequence 
the foreigners began to gam control over the trade of the Muslims 
which dwmdled into nothing When the Portuguese set their 
heart on it, they took away the right of the Muslims to trade in 
the more profitable commodities The most profitable items of 
merchandise became their monopoly At first they prohibited 
trade in pepper and ginger Later they prevented the Muslims 
from tradmg m the costher spicenes Besides they would not 
let Muslims sail to Arabia and the major ports of India The 
Muslims were allowed to do busmess only in areca nuts, coco¬ 
nuts and textiles and to sail to the less important marts 

Moulvis Malayalam translation Tohafut ul MujcUildtn MAM 
CaLcut, 1954, pp 30 and 67 
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Taking advantage of native ignorance of the Portuguese language 
unscrupulous captains sometimes issued cartaz in wluch the ship 
was recommended for plunder by the first Portuguese patrol cara¬ 
vel that It might fall m with A Portuguese Captain, Gonzalo Vaz, 
did not respect the pass issued by Bnto, Captain of Cannanore, to 
one of the Caheut ships and straightway plundered it In order to 
conceal his crime he sank the vessel after drowning the crew whom 
he neatly sewed up in a sail and flung into the sea Gonzalo had 
taken every precaution and indeed had tied a large number of 
shots to the sail to weight it down to the bottom of the sea The 
sea yielded up the secret, for several dead bodies were washed 
up ashore The Moslems of Cannanore recognised the body of 
the nephew of Mamraali Marakkar, the mcrchant-prmce of Can¬ 
nanore, among the corpses and gathered together with loud outcry 
and laid their complaint before the king The new king was moved 
by the wail of the wives and children of the victims The Portuguese 
had usurped his trade, plundered his ships and slaughtered his 
sailors and now they were killing his subjects The king declared 
war on the Portuguese and besieged them m Fort Angelo The 
Portuguese were reduced to sore straits The king’s nephew, a 
friend of the Portuguese, gave the enemy timely information of 
the king’s plans for attack and the Portuguese were thus able to 
hold on till reheved by a reinforcement of eleven ships which amved 
on the 27th August 1507 under the command of Tristan da Cunlia 
and peace was restored, Mammah Marakkar acUng as the king’s 
envoy This happened during the Onam festival of the year 1507 
The conclusion of this war saddened the Zamorm, for he had 
hoped to gam an adherent to his cause and had presented twenty- 
one pieces of cannon to the Raja of Cannanore The Portuguese, 
we learn, deprived Vaz of his command—a poor punishment 
considering the enormity of his crime 
It should not be supposed that Indian and other Asian nations 
who were affected submitted themselves meekly to these imposi- 
Uons Indian and Moorish vessels ran the blockade, sometimes m 
open clash with Portuguese patrol, at other times by surreptitious 
method Ponnam, one of theimportant ports and naval dockyards of 
the Zimonn, proved particularly troublesome to the Portuguese 
When the Moplas of Calicut under Koya Pakki who had been 
mendly to the Portuguese saw them m their true colours they 
broke away from their fonnCT alliance and decided to fight them 
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A Mopla, named Kutti Aii, of Cabcut armed four ships and 
under orders from the Zamonn, provided shelter and escort to all 
non-Portuguese vessels m defiance of the Portuguese squadron on 
patrol outside the Ponnam bar Tristan da Cunha came with an 
overwhebnmg force on Kutti Ah Kutti Ab fought a splendid 
engagement Lorenzo who was on the flagship was wounded The 
Portuguese comforted themselves in some measure by burning 
the outskirts of the town and doing some mmor injury to the 
shippmg m the port 

It is about this time that we begin to hear of tire famous Kun- 
jah Marakkars According to Mopla traditions the Marakkars 
were ongmally marine merchants of Cochin When the Raja began 
to favour the Portuguese, the Marakkars found Cochm uncom¬ 
fortable and their trade m grave danger They decided to leave 
Cochin and settled m Ponnam, one of the ports belonging to the 
Zamorm They were the leaders of Moslem resistance to the 
Portuguese The Zamonn who had vainly counted on help from 
the foreign Moslem merchants of Cabcut now took the Marakkars 
into his service and supported them with men and money to wage 
W'ar against the Portuguese 
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Don Lorenzo persuaded himself that he had won a major na^al 
battle off Cannanore He thought he had proted Portuguese \alour 
most convmcmgly to the royal spectator who witnessed the engage¬ 
ment from the cUff top In fact it was only a minor action in which 
only an inconsiderable part of the grand fleet of Caheut had taken 
part The mam fleet manoeuvred past Cannanore and sailed 
further north to Dabul to keep its tryst wiUi the Egyptian and 
the Gujarati fleet The plan that had been agreed upon was that 
the three pot\ ers should join forces for a senes of attacks on Portu¬ 
guese bases and shipping These were to be destro>ed piecemeal 
Tlie time-honoured Indian strategy, whether on land or sea, relied 
on massive attacks aimed at smothering the enemy by sheer weight 
and numbers The Calicut Admiral somewhat unwisely refused to 
commit his fleet to any positive action against Lorenzo’s small 
force of eleven ships m spite of the fact that the massive shipping 
under lus command was adequate even according to orthodoT 
oriental strategy Obviously he planned to join forces with the 
Egyptian and the Gujarati fleet to make sure The Egyptian Admiral 
Mir Hussain, however, took his own time to amve The fleet of 
the Sultan of Gujarat commanded by Mahk Ayaz, the Governor of 
Dm, too, was similarly waiting for the arrival of the mighty Egyp¬ 
tian fleet to commence hostibties His dependence on Egyptian 
naval strength was so abject that Malik Ayaz would not put out 
of his home port till he was sure of the Egyptian’s arrival m Indian 
waters As will be seen, the conduct of these two naval leaders w-as 
by no means heroic Nor was the Egyptian Admiral’s conduct in 
this alliance by any means valiant 
Don Lorenzo sailed with his fleet towards Chawl where he 
attacked and destroyed several Arab ships Off Dabul, he desened 
the entire Calicut fleet, a thick forest of masts crowding the river 
mouth Lorenzos determmation to fight the enemy was over¬ 
ruled by his Council of Captains who declared that the risk was 
too great The fleet departed without firmg a shot Near the mouth 
of the Sastree river they did some damage to several vessels and 
€0 
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the township After this Lorenzo returned to Cochin and made lus 
report to his father, the Viceroy 

The Viceroy flew into a passion and was implacable when he 
heard that his son had refused an engagement with the Cahcut 
fleet at Dabul and severely reprimanded his son and deprived his 
timid counsellors of their captaincy The son burned with a heroic 
shame He waited for an opportumty to prove his valour, and 
that came to him \^ ith fatal swiftness. 

Afterwards Lorenzo began a great hunt for several Cahcut spice- 
ships which, according to reports from Cochm, were seen making 
for the Maldive Islands Ignorance of the sea and contrary gales 
took Lorenzo off the course towards Ceylon where he fetched the 
port of Colombo What followed the arrival of the Portuguese m 
the Happy Isle of Lanka (Ceylon) will be found narrated in a later 
chapter 

In the meantime the Zamorm had sent his ambassadors to 
Mahk Ayaz, Governor of the Sultan of Cambay, who was also 
Lord of the Port of Diu He asked the Sultan for his cooperation 
in his war against a common enemy But Malik Ayaz cons^ted his 
interest and declared that he was not yet ready to jom the Zamorm 
m the enterprise He expected a powerful fleet from Egypt, wlucli, 
houever, had not yet made its appearance m Indian waters When 
these negotiations came to the knowledge of the Viceroy, he sent 
his son, Lorenzo Almeida, once again with a squadron of eight 
ships to the north He was jomed by Gonzalo Vaz, the captam of 
a ship from Cannanore with whose conduct we are already ac- 
quamted 

The Calicut fleet continued to wail for Mir Hussain at Chawl 
The arrival of Mir Hussain and his twelve large ships and 1,500 
men was delayed He voyaged leisurely, stoppmg here and there 
to pay off an old score and accumulate plunder. When he finally 
amved and put in at the port he began tedious negotiations with 
Mahk Ayaz, demandmg a high price for his aid Mahk Ayaz pre¬ 
ferred to sit on the fence and await developments The Egyptian 
Admiral finally made bold to move towards Cliawl 

The Egyptian fleet, m full sail, hove m sight when iorenzo and 
his officers were ashore at Chawl and made straight for the port 
The Portuguese rushed back to their ships and commenced a fun- 
ous bombardment which had the desired effect of checking the 
Egyptians momentarily Mir Hussian had already got mto the 
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harbour and his hopes ucrc high, for he was certain tlut he could 
capture all the Portuguese \csscls lie managed to bring lus ships 
close to those of the Portuguese with a view to boarding them The 
Portuguese fired all tlieir guns into Mir Hussain’s ships vsliich la> 
jostling one another in the confines of the harbour Tlic battle 
was fought furiously till nightfall and both sides separated having 
suffered heavy damacc 

Lorenzo was fitdiiing against heavy odds and the longer he 
remained in the fray the greater were the odds piling up against 
lum For there was a vast swarm of small slugs belonging to Mahk 
A>az on the horizon which was keeping itself aloof, awaiting a 
decisive moment to intervene When the battle was renewed the 
neat mominc the Portuguese made several attempts to grapple 
and board the Turkish vessels In this attempt the Portuguese 
ships had success for thc> were able to board two of their oppo¬ 
nents and put ever) man on board to the sword B> tlus time Malik 
A>a 2 found lumsclf earned into the fray by a strong westerly 
breeze His flotilla of small slups went forward to extricate the 
Egyptian Lorenzo saw tlus move and despatched two gallc)s and 
three caravels to deal with the situation The battle raged furiously 
for >et another day and boUi sides, once again, separated at sun¬ 
set having suffered senous scathe 
In sheer mass the fleet of the alliance was overwhelming and 
Lorenzo was now fighting throwing caution to the winds His 
father s admonition and lus own heroic nature refused a strategic 
withdrawal Early next morning when the battle was joined, Mahk 
A>az swarmed up with a shoal of small vessels causing obstruction 
more than damage Lorenzo’s flagslup was the principal target of 
Turkish gunnery Lorenzo’s ship was caught on some stakes in 
the riverbed while manoeuvring and was m danger of sinking 
The Portuguese fought with coura^ and dctcrminalion, sinking 
batches of boats thatcame within the rangeofthcirguns TheCalicut 
ships which appear to have pla>cd somewhat of an independent 
role were also deep in the fray and continued to harass the Portu¬ 
guese, suffering severe damage in the contest 
At this juncture a ball from an Indian ship broke Lorenzos 
thigh The brave leader fell but he managed to prop himself against 
the mam mast and encouraged his men until he was killed b> 
another shot The son of Don Francisco de Almeida made ample 
amends that morning and lay dead on the deck of his flagship 
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co^enng himself with glory. The Portuguese suffered a defeat and 
withdrew the remnant of their fleet to Cochin The stem father 
heard the sad news unmoved, but he swore a mighty oath that 
he would cruelly avenge the death of his brave son 


When reinforcement came from Portugal m 1508, Don Francisco 
de Almeida, the Viceroy, set out to avenge the death of his son 
He sailed from Cannanore on the 12lh November 1508 with a fleet 
of mneteen \essels and an army of 1,600 soldiers and marines of 
whom 403 were Indians The fleet attached Dabul, subject to the 
king of Deccan, and burnt the aty. In January 1509, Almeida 
proceeded to Dm. Malik Ayaz was absent on a war on the Raj¬ 
puts There was a strong Indian and Egyptian fleet m the port 
estimated at 200 vessels by the Portuguese, well-equipped and 
ready to gi\e battle 

On the 3rd February 1509, when the tide had nsen sufficiently 
to float the ships over the bar, the Viceroy gave the signal and battle 
was jomed between mne and ten, next morning The fleet moved 
on m the appomted order, “amid the noise of loud shouts and the 
dm of war like instruments on both sides” The vessels of Mahk 
Ayaz opposed the entrance A squadron commanded by Nuno 
attacked these vessels furiously. 

‘The long artillery duel was only the prelude to more deadly 
work at close quarters Favoured by a stem wind, the Portu¬ 
guese ships bore rapidly down on the Egyptians until they were 
near enough for the Malabar long-bowmen stationed amidships 
and m the fightmg tops to open fire Few match locks had yet 
been imported from Europe As the hostile vessels came to 
gnps, each manoeuvred for an opjiortunity to ram her adver¬ 
sary and where these tactics failed grappling irons were flung 
and boardmg parties, armed with half-pikes and axes leaped 
down from the bows and charged* 

Hussain’s men fought courageously, though their leader had 
deserted them When it became known that Hussain’s plan had 
nuscained, the Cahcut boat ventured forth in the desperate hope 
of effectmg a diversion They were nmnned by wamor Nayars who 
had donned their cast ornaments and dedicated themselves to 
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death, but courage availed them notliing against artillery, and 
their fragile boats were vunJ. in batches It was a decisive victory 
for the Portuguese Tlus victory would have brouglit honour to 
Uic Portuguese arms Jiad not the conquered been treated with 
barbarous cruc!t>, owing to whicli, man> persons very reasonably 
considered the subsequent unhappy end of Don Tranasco de 
Almeida and other gentlemen as a just punishment for their crimes 
on tlus occasion 

WJicn Almeida sailed from Cochin m J509 on lus waj back to 
Lisbon the Coclun astrologers prophesied his death on the way. 
Near the Sildana Bay he went ashore to procure a supply of water. 
He and his party were set upon b> savages m a quarrel provoked 
by the Portuguese Almeida and fifty of his men were killed 
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Cutinho’s Commandos 

Tristan da Cumia who came to India just in time lo relieve the 
Portuguese gamson of Cannanore in August 1507, was accom- 
pamed by Alfonso de Albuquerque who was destined to play an 
important role in the cstibbshmcnt of Portuguese power in the 
East He earned with him the order from the king to take over 
the Viceroyalty from Don Francisco dc Almeida on the expiry of 
the latter s term of office It is not relevant to tlus narrative to 
desenbe the disputes and mutual recriminations which arose from 
Almeidas refusal to part with the office and the conduct of the 
captains who took sides in the dispute Albuquerque sailed lo the 
■^d Sea and the Persian Gulf to hinder the trade of the Moors 
This expedition performed its mission successful!) Tlie Moslem 
powers of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf vveru at war among 
Jh^elves There were intrigues m the Persian court Though 
'touz the clucf port of the Persians, was defended by a big and 
wcU armed fleet, tlie Moslems did not offer a stubborn resistance 
Albuquerque erected a fortress at Ormuz 
Tile quarrel whicli developed between Francisco de Almeida and 
onso de Albuquerque came to an end only after the arrival of 
arthal Cutinho He repnmanded Almeida for his refusal to hand 
O'er ciiarge to Albuquerque and installed Albuquerque in office 
row to the chagrin of those captams who had intngued agamst 

At a Council of Captains the Marshal disclosed the secret 
ructions he carried from the king for the destruction of Calicut 
eparations were begun for an attack on the city To the Raja 
ochin nothing could be more pleasing than the nun of the 
que order to disguise the object of the expedition, Albu- 

Goa^r* getting ready for an attack on 

of d r ®pros to gam mformation as to the state 

Calicut The Raja of Coclun set up two border 
a agamst tlie Zamonn and succeeded in drawmg 

out u ^ ^rmy away from Cabcut The Portuguese army set 
ro the last week of December 1509 with a force of twenty ships 
65 
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and a large number of Cochin Caturcs, earrymg in all 2,000 Portu¬ 
guese 

Earlier, wc have made the acquaintance of Koya Pakki, the 
leader of the local Moslem faction, who had been a friend of the 
Portuguese This man was now repentant The commercial advan¬ 
tage he hoped to gam by helping the Portuguese to dnvc out the 
foreign Moors did not come to him Portuguese piracy did not 
distmguish friends or foes Rumours of war-bke preparation going 
on at Cochin had reached Calicut The Council of Elders (Raksha 
Purushanmar) who carried on the Government in the absence of 
the Zamorin prevailed upon Koya Pakki to liasten to Cochin to 
ascertain the truth He was asked to sue for peace with Albuquerque 
and prolong negotiations until the Zamorm returned with the army 
Albuquerque dissembled and mvitcd Koya Pakki to come on 
board his ship for answer “When once the Moor was on board, 
he was kept under guard He was released only after the con¬ 
clusion of the Calicut expedition 

On the 3rd January 1510, the fleet appeared before Calicut 
There were but few troops m the city The next day the enemy 
landed m two divisions, one led by the Marshal and the other by 
Albuquerque The defenders of the stockades offered resistance, 
but the ship’s guns forced them to retire to the city Albuquerque 
recommended rest for the troops before proccedmg further, but 
the old Marshal turned on him m rage and replied, “I know very 
well what this is that you want, that I am not to stir from here, 
but I mean to go on to the house of the Zamorm and destroy Calicut, 
before I take anythmg to cat and let him who will, go with me 
Let him, who will not, slay behmd ’* Albuquerque, unable to 
restram the obstinate soldier, followed him, but he foresaw the 
dangers of this course and quickly made certam dispositions of 
troops which, as will be seen later, saved the Portuguese from total 
destruction 

The Palace of the Zamorm was far mland and the unfavourable 
terrain made the communication Ime between the beachhead and 
the advancing columns msecure Albuquerque ordered lus nephew, 
Don Antonio de Noronha, to stay near the jetty with his soldiers 
“ready^to assist wherever they should see any disorder” Noronha 
was also instructed to bum the Caheut ships m the harbour for 
the secunty of the invading fleet 

* Commentartes of A Albuquerque, Hakluyt, Vol II, p 60 
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As the Marshal proceeded, he saw some Calicut Nayars \vho 
iverc ill-clad He chuckled in anticipation of an easy Mctory He 
told his ensign Is this your Calicut that > ou terrify us all with 
in Portucal? ^ Gasper Pereira replied graNcl> that the Marshal 
ivould think differently before long The old Marshal was so tired 
by the time he came up to a mosque and set fire to it that he had 
to be supported by two soldiers the rest of the way At the palace 
gate the invaders attacked with vigour a party of 200 Nayars who 
barred the way, causing them to fall back The Marshal entered 
the couriy’ard and the soldiers scattered themselves in search of 
plunder The Marslial needed rest He laid himself down on a 
large block of stone and “remained there for a long space of time 
without being able to stir” 

The City was now in an uproar and large bodies of Hmdus and 
Moslems armed themselves m haste and rushed towards the palace 
^ey poured in through the gateways and began to hunt down the 
Portuguese The Marshal made an unsuccessful attempt to rally 
bis men Albuquerque came up with the rearguard whom he drew 
up in close order on a broad terrace The men of Caheut assailed 
wem with arrows obliging Albuquerque to open fire witJi a field 
gun which he had brought up The situation was grav e and Albu- 
jerque sent a message to the Marshal asking him to retire The 
Nayars had raised their war-crywhich was a call to arms, relayed 
roin man to man, until it was heard all over the city The Marshal 
'vas stubborn When Albuquerque saw that the Marshal’s obsti¬ 
nacy placed the lives of his followers in danger, he went to him 
and told him m a towenng rage tJiat he should retire to the ships 
at once The Marshal agreed to do so and requesting Albuquerque 
^0 lead the retreat, stayed back for a while to set fire to the palace 
*0 divert the attention of the Nayars 
The road of their retreat lay between pallisades and along tren- 
^ as The Portuguese mamtained the semblance of order as they 
retreated, but all discipline gave way when they were set upon by 
e Citizens with a ceaseless shower of arrows and short lances 
this annoyance Albuquerque wheeled round, but of the 
men he had with him only a handful stood by him The rest 
AIK boat in a pamc Many fidalgos and captains fell 

uquerque himself was wounded m the shoulder and had to be 
<^n-ied to the beach Cutinho who was bnngmg up the rear fell 
‘Ibid 
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and of his band none escaped The destruction of the vanguard was 
averted by timely action by Don Noronha The Portuguese “\serc 
so thoroughly beside themselves, that on reaclung the beach, they 
threw away their arms and got into the water intending to take 
refuge m the boats’* 

The Portuguese attempt to destroy Calicut ended in disaster 
Zeinuddin estimates the Portuguese slam at 500 "and a great 
number who were drowned" * 

When the Zamorin heard of tJus, he broke camp hurriedly' 
and returned to the capital The king summoned his principal 
Moors and ‘blamed them greatly for the excessive weakness they 
had shown in the defence of their city" Thereafter he concentrated 
on the construction of bght and fast rowing vessels, catuns and 
paroes, which were to be employed constantly for harassment and 
patrol * The Caheut seamen devised a system of coastal communi¬ 
cation by means of signals relayed from hilltops wluch conveyed 
news of the movement of enemy slups This new mode of offensive 
proved successful 


* ToJia/ul I/! Mi/jahidin 

* Panikkar, K M, Malabar and the Portuguese, p 81 
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Albuquerque was quick to realise this new danger and wrote to 
his iing about the futility of blockading Cabcut 

Your caravels and small vessels do not dare to send out their 
boats while they hive a 100 paroes laden with merchandise 
around one ship and freight her in two hours and with the right 
Wind goes the round of the sea, and your \essels remain at anchor 
One goes out of Ponnani, another from Pandarani, some others 
from Cranganore (Kodungallur) and others from Chalea (Chab- 
y^m) They have always done navigation and will contmue 
tinless you have those ports occupied with some very good ships 
■and some rowing vessels to be close upon the shore ’ 

Smarting under the humibalion of the Cabcut misadventure, 
uquerque made a diplomatic attempt to involve Knshna Deva 
Besnag” (Vijayanagar), the most powerful king 
to tif t ^ against Cabcut He despatched Fr Luis 

® king With instruction to tell him how he had destroyed the 
co^iH ^ conquest of the kingdom of the Zamonn 

c *d E achieved, if the army of Vijayanagar would des- 

cn the ghats and cooperate with the Portuguese In return, he 
tio^ ^ of tbe probtable trade in horses from the 

qj. Bhatkal, therein ruining the revenue of the Sultan 

L an enemy of the king of Vijayanagar Besides Fr 

agai the help of the Portuguese fleet and arms 

by p ^ Sultan These attractive offers were, however, neglected 
e aya who needed some stnkmg proof of Portuguese strength 
the Albuquerque set out on an expedition to 

5 Timoja met the Captain General at the port of Mirjan 
qjjg from proceeding further As for Turks, Albu- 

them m far away places, for there 
^ already in the pay and favour of the Governor of the 
Qf Q Timoja informed Albuquerque that the Governor 

d given shelter to a Turkish captain and his men who 
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had escaped from the battle of Dm and that they had employed 
native carpenters and caulkers to build a number of vessels after 
the Portuguese fashion and to manufacture fire arms Timoja 
appealed to Albuquerque to go against Goa and to capture it He 
placed himself under Portuguese ordere He hoped to gam the 
Governorship of the Island of Goa in return for these services 
The story of the treacherous and unprovoked attack on Goa, 
Its capture, loss and recapture is too long to be narrated even 
bnefly m this context In these wars the Portuguese were assisted 
by the Rajas of Cochin, Cannanore and the friendly chieftains of 
the Konkan coast 

The recapture of Goa gave the Portuguese an advantage The 
Sultan of Cambay and Add Khan sent their ambassadors to Albu¬ 
querque to gam favourable terms Mir Hussain, the Turkish Admira’, 
waited in vain for some more tune for succour from the Grand 
Sultan. He gave up all hopes and returned to Suez Even the Zamo- 
rm found it necessary to send his ambassador to Goa This favour¬ 
able turn of events pleased Albuquerque He sent Samuel Rangel 
with instruction to secure a site from the Zamorin for the erection 
of a fortress m Caheut “opposite the Kings’ Jetty” The Zamorin, 
however, did not comply with this dangerous request Albuquerque 
thought It wise to leave the Zamorin to himself for a while and 
proceeded to Malacca On his return from a successful expedition, 
he sailed again to the Red Sea to put an end to the disqmetmg 
rumours of an mipendmg attack by the Rumes' which spread 
alarm along the coast He knew that an unfnendly Zamonn could 
seriously jeopardise Portuguese interests He wrote to King Manoel 
setting forth the advantages of making peace with Caheut 

Tt is the hostihty of Caheut to us that makes Venezia (Venice) 
confident of all thmgs of India and put such trust in her foreign 
trade It is that which makes Cairo equip fleets trusting to eject 
your ships and men out of India If what you wish is to stop 
her Commerce with Mecca you would better effect it with peace 
• than by warfare ’ 

In 1512 Albuquerque came to Cranganore to carry on negotia- 
Uon wtli the Eralpad, brother of the 2:amorm The Moors of 
Calicut were opposed to this move, Shah Bantar Koja, the king’s 
* Byzantine Turks 
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factor of the sea, prevailed on the queen-mother to use her in¬ 
fluence to prevent the conclusion of a treaty of peace with a people 
who had polluted the palace and attempted to destroy it The 
Portuguese factor at Coclun who knew that peace witli Caheut 
meant the commercial fall of Cochin and lus own impoverishment 
in consequence, mstigated the Raja of Cochin to invade the king¬ 
dom of the Zamorm hoping to drag Albuquerque into a war on 
Calicut The Zamorm remamed obdurate Albuquerque sent his 
nephew, Don Garcia de Noronha, with a fleet to blockade Cah¬ 
eut and to do “as much harm as he could' to the Zamorm to 
hasten a decision 

When the Raja of Cochin leamt that Albuquerque was secretly 
planmng to make a treaty with the Zamorm, he sought the assis¬ 
tance of the Portuguese captains at Cochin, Lorenzo Moreno and 
Antonio Real, to prevent n settlement There was a stormy meeting 
between Albuquerque and the Raja of Cochin The Raja accused 
Albuquerque of abandoning lus cause Albuquerque flew into a 
passion and accused the Raja of prolonging the conflict to gam lus 
own ends “You wish that tius argument should be always going 

So let every one look after lus own interest,' he said to the 
Raja The Raja appealed to tlie King of Portugal “AH India is 
now surprised at Your Majesty concluding a treaty witli a king 
who has been guilty of such treachery without consulting me 

I shall have no pcice willi him This peace has been con¬ 
cluded only to insult me ’ Albuquerque did not value the private 
interests of any pnnee above Uic current advantages of the pepper- 
trade War with the Zamorm had proved unprofitable all these 
years and a successful naval blockade of Caheut would reqmrc 
the entire resources of tlie Portuguese A fortress m Calicut would 
alter the whole situation and the Portuguese navy would be free 
to be used wherever needed WJule titese intrigues and negotiations 
were going on, the old Zamorm died ^ and his successor, a fnend of 
the Portuguese, came to the tlirone Albuquerque hastened to Caheut 
and arranged a favourable treaty on tJie 24th December 1513 The 
Portuguese were allowed a site near the Caheut sea-shore to build 
a fortress There were also certam stipulations relating to the navi¬ 
gation of Caheut ships The terms of the treaty were realistic 

' Albuquerque wrote to his king i hold jt for certain tliat the Nampiadin 
slew the Zamorm with poison b^use in all my letters I bid him to kiU the 
Zamorm with poison and that »a a peace treaty I would come to an agreement 
with him ’ 
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Bitter experience hid taught the Zamorm not to place any reliance 
on the %auntcd strength of the Egyptim fleet The coalition of the 
coastal princes hid been disappointing It was plain that the Moors 
i\cre fast losing their command of the Indian sea trade Tlic trade 
betueen Calicut and Arabia had to be cirried on in stealth, and 
It was of negligible volume 

But the grant of a site at Calicut to build a fortress was a great 
blunder, as will be seen later on It lowered the military prestige 
of the Zamorm Stratcgicilly, it was a fatal concession It did not 
take the king long to reabse this 

Until tlic death of Albuquerque in 1515 tlus treaty was respected 
on both sides The great soldier died broken-hearted, a victim of 
the jealousy oflus slanderous countrymen Albuquerque's successors 
violated its terms and began to cause annoyance to the Zamorm 

The new Zamorm sent two ensoys to Lisbon witli an offer of 
suppbes for ship-builders at Calicut, for the Portuguese had al¬ 
ready begun the construction of ships in India The newly estab¬ 
lished friendship did not list and threatened to break down e\en 
during the hfe of the Zamorm who made the treaty The successors 
of Albuquerque were arrogant and broke some of the stipulations 
of the treaty of 1513 Secure m their strong fort, they encroached 
upon the rights of Calicut traders and forbade the export of ginger 
and pepper They began to seize Indian ships “They took by force 
what was not willingly given” complains Zemuddm On one occa¬ 
sion Lopo Soarez demanded that the Zamonn should wait upon 
him in the fort But the Portuguese captains refused to take part 
in such a silly cause On another occasion, they invited the Zamorm 
to the fort under the pretext of presenting him with some \aluable 
gifts said to have been sent by the Viceroy of the Europeans, but 
their intention was “the seizure of his person” A good Portuguese 
soldier gave the Zamorm a sign to warn hun of the danger and 
the 2^morin was thus enabled to escape However, the uneasy 
truce continued till 1522, when the Zamonn who signed the peace 
treaty died 

One of the \aliant captains of the Zamonn, Kutti Ali, began to 
hanss Portuguese shipping and defy the blockade He knew well 
that It was futile to attack the Portuguese ships in pitched battles 
and he got ready a hrge number of light armed boats Tliese were 
used in commando raids on the Portuguese factories on the coist 
or m sudden swoops on Portuguese patrol ships The new tactics 
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appears to have been efTective for we notice a considerable increase 
in the number of Indian and Arab spice ships which sailed for Aden 

In the month of August 1515, King Manoel received intelhgence 
of great naval preparation commenced by the Grand Sultan of 
Egypt who was annoyed at the Portuguese penetration into the 
Red Sea The Sultan had ordered the construction of a large num¬ 
ber of galleys and galleons equipped witJi artillery The kmg of 
Portugal regretted having ordered the recall of Albuquerque, for 
he was not aware that the great soldier was dead 

Lopo Soarez sailed from Goa on the 8th day of February 1526 
in search of the Cairo fleet which under the command of Ras 
Sulaiman was reported to be in tJie Red Sea He returned to Goa 
in September after a lengthy cruise in which he accomplished 
notlung save the capture of a few merchant vessels Lopo Soarez 
appears to have carefully avoided an engagement His mam activity 
during his voyage was piracy It is reported that Don Alvaro de 
Castro captam of one of the bngantines, so overloaded his ship 
with captured goods that his ship heeled over and sank with forty 
of his crew * 

It was about this time that the Portuguese made a thrust towards 
China Captain FernSo Peres arrived olT the City of Canton The 
Chinese gave him a warm welcome Permission to trade with 
China was granted to the Portuguese The arrogant conduct of 
the visitors, however, enraged the Chinese Government They 
sent a squadron to attack the foreigner and expelled them from 
the country 

Another Portuguese pirate named Joao de Silveira was active 
near the Maldive Islands He preyed upon the merchantmen of 
Gujarat and Bengal and made two notable prizes After this exploit 
he sailed for Bengal in the hope of estabbshing trade with that 
kingdom A young Bengalee prisoner on board disclosed to his 
countrymen the piracies committed by these traders As a result, 
no Bengalee merchant would trade with the Portuguese and Sil- 
veira returned disappointed An attempt made by Captam Chera- 
dmheiro to take possession of tlie Maldives proved a failure He 
ill treated the islanders so severely that they rose in revolt and with 
the help of Malabar sailors massacred the garrison Thereafter the 
islanders were left to themselves 

The Sultan of Gujarat and his Governor of the Port of Diu con¬ 
tinued to hope for Egyptian naval succour for y**! another attack 
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on the Portuguese A few years earlier Captain Lima of the Cahcut 
Fort writing to King Manoel in December 1518 had reported that 
seven Egyptian galleons had amved at Diu and that fourteen 
others had been completed m the different ports of Gujarat “These 
are to assemble at Dm and join the Rumes ” The Governor of 
Goa ordered Diogo Lopes de Beja to proceed agamst Diu and 
attack the shipping In the first encounter Mahk Ayaz defeated 
the enemy fleet and forced it to withdraw A few months later, 
reinforced by a squadron, Diogo Lopes made a fresh attack on 
Dm Mahk Ayaz fought a fine engagement and routed the Portu¬ 
guese and sank some of their ships Defeated twice and in full 
retreat, Diogo Lopes had his revenge on an Arab merchantman 
which he took The Arabs, whom he captured, he distributed among 
the vessels of his fleet One of them, a prisoner on board Antonio 
Correa’s vessel, managed to set fire to the powder and blew up 
the ship, destroymg both the vessel and its crew 

Don Alexis de Menezes wlio ordered the next attack on Dm 
fated no better Malik Ayaz came out with fifty vessels and en¬ 
gaged the Portuguese fleet and he won a splendid victDi*y He was 
m complete command of the sea m the vicinity of Chawl so that 
no Portuguese ship could put out to sea It was only after the 
arrival of reinforcement under Don Luiz that the situation improved 
for the Portuguese 

King Manoel died in January 1521, and his successor, King 
John HI, sent Don Durate de Menezes to India as governor He 
assumed office on the 22nd January 1522, and straightway 
sent his brother, Don Luiz, to Ormuz, where the arrogance of the 
Portuguese factors had brought about a revolt Ormuz, Muscat, 
Bahrein and Sohar rose against the Portuguese simultaneously 
But the kmg of Persia was murdered by one of the local factions 
and the uprising came to nothmg The new kmg who was a young 
boy concluded a treaty with the Portuguese The terms of this 
treaty were suicidal as far as the pohtical and commercial interests 
of Persia were concerned 

The administration of Durate de Mcijezes was so corrupt that 
Vasco da Gama, now elevated to the title of a “conde”, who was 
sent again for the third time, described him as the “Scandal of 
Portugal Those who wish to know the details of his rmsgovern- 

* Danvers The Portuguese m ladui, Vol I (Letter dated 31st October 1524 
from the Chamber of Goa), p 365 
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ment will find an indictment of his admimstratioii in a long letter^ 
winch the Chamber of Goa submitted to the king of Portugal 
Vasco da Gama exerted himself prodigiously to remedy the defects 
and restore Portuguese trade and prestige Apart from the corrup¬ 
tion and weakness of administration, there were instances of seri¬ 
ous mdiscipline among tlie Governors of the Forts and their garri¬ 
son Trade on private account was being carried on to the grave 
prejudice of the Crown of Portugal The soldier traded the kmg’s 
arms and artillery for pepper and spices Sometimes, they banded 
together and plundered villages and temples Vasco da Gama adop¬ 
ted quick and stem measures to put down the former evil 
The Portuguese system of permits for the plymg of Asian vessels 
afforded no safety or advantage to the owners, for the captains 
of the Portuguese patrol caravels fell upon all vessels indiscn- 
imnately, whether they held permits or not In some ways, the 
taking out of a permit was a disadvantage, for the owners had to 
declare their freight and desUnation—information wluch the Portu¬ 
guese pirates used to the best advantage to waylay and rob them 
The mercantile shipping of India and Asia was hit hard by their 
impositions The inhabitants of the coastal towns hved in constant 
dread of their raids They mtcrfered with the export of nee from 
the Kanara ports and created famine in Malabar Durmg this 
period of adsersity India produced a na\al leader whose reckless 
courage and genius afforded the country a bnef respite in her 
distress He was an officer of the Zamonn’s fleet—Captain Kutti 
Ah 


»Ibid 
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The Exploits of Captain Kutti Ali 

Captain Kutti All was one of the officers of the Zamorm’s fleet 
and served Mohammed Kunjab Marakkar, the Admiral of Cahcut 
Mohammed, onginally a manne-merchant of Cochin, was a Mopla 
and he was forced by the high-handedness of the Portuguese to 
migrate to Ponnam, a port of the Zamorm, where he settled with 
his family, carried on his trade and attempted to repair his broken 
fortune A brave warrior and an experienced seaman, Mohammed 
watched with growmg alarm the rapaaty of the Portuguese, their 
violation of agreements, their contempt of Islam and their acts 
of aggression on sea and land He and his brother, Ibrahim, went 
to Cahcut and offered their swords, ships and services to the Zamo- 
nn m his war on the Portuguese The king accepted their services 
and conferred on Mohammed the title of Kunj Ab,^ the beloved 
That they were men of considerable influence and worth is clear 
from the fact that both Henrique de Menezes and Lopo Vaz de 
Sampayo feared the consequences of an albance between them and 
the Zamonn, and made a flinous attack on Ponnam to destroy the 
Marakkar’s fleet Thereafter, Kunjali Marakkar took to the sea 
and attacked Portuguese vessels whenever he fell m with them 
He chose able and brave capfams and Kutti Ah was the greatest 
of them all Kunjah and Pachi Marakkar, another officer of the 
Zamonn’s navy, fought several battles with the Portuguese To 
their vigilance and valour, the Zamonn owed the little that re- 
mamed of Caheut’s overseas trade m spices The circumstances of 
their death in the Ceylon war will found narrated m another 
chapter 

KutU All was a realist He was the captain of a ship belongmg 
to a sOi'indroo. qxl Tgaoto Ha Cahawt tiViyo barf, 

no chance of victory in pitched naval battles and resolved on a 
course of sea-guenila which proved eminently successful The 
heavy Portuguese vessels were slow, except when they sailed with 

* In Mabyalam Kunjii u an endearme tenn It is a diminutive prefixed to 
proper nouns and signifies affection Marakkar means Captain or owner of 
a ‘h p from Tamil, Marakalam, ship 
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The Fxphits of Captatn Ah 

fa\ounblc winds Captain Kutli Ah constructed war-parocs—fast 
boats rowed b> ihirtj or forlj amicd men—which could be mMca- 
led esen in shallow waters Hchad hundreds of such boats stationed 
in CNcry river mouth and creek llis men stationed on lulUops kept 
waitch o\cr the *‘ca and sicnallcd the movcnicnt of enemy \csslIs 
to the war-parocs riotdh after flotilla would then streak out 
from different points and attack the cnem> Tliesc small boats 
presented a difficult target to the cncmj s cannon B> setting fire 
to the sails and tackles these sailors would immobilise the enemy s 
ship and board licr In the hand to hand fight, Indian seamen 
gcncrallj gave no quarter nor asked for an> 

Under co\cr of these cngaccments Captain Kutti Ah imnactd 
to send out to sea Indian and Arab slups frciglited w ith nicrchandbe 
Ki’tti Ah prosided them with escort Thus, while he dcstrojed 
Portuguese \csscls, he aimed at maintaining tlic spicc-lndc of 
Calicut with foreign countries The Portuguese wert obliged to 
consoy their mcrclunimcn in thc^c axoiters As a result there was 
a diminution of the solunc of their tndc Albuquerque complained 
to his king that Portucuesc ships of Cannanore did not dirt to 
send supplies to Cochin for fear of being captured * Calicut gre itl> 
oppressed us with their parocs Tlic Calicut men would walcli on 
the mountain heights, and any utahy v or parao they see coming, 
they at once pounce upon ’ 

In tlic year 1523 kutti AIi brought to Cihcui a fleet of 200 
slups He freighted eight slups with pepper and dcspalclicd them w ith 
an escort of fort) stssclslo the Red Sea before the \cry eyes of the 
Portuguese In these operations, kutti Ah W’as assisted by hts 
younger brother who is described by Portuguese lustorians as the 
younger Kutti Ah Tlic two brothers commanded each a fleet, 
the younger Kutti Ah cruised about in the North m tlic \icinity 
of Goa wlulc the elder remained near Cochin Sometimes kutti 
Ah scntufcd out with lus whole fleet Off Cannanore his fleet 
fought a great battle with a squadron commanded by Sampayo 
The result was not dccisnc TIxe fleet relumed to Calicut and sub¬ 
jected the Portuguese fort to a funous bombardment The old 
Zamonn was dead and the new ruler was hostile to the Portuguese 
Thougli there was no declaration of war then and a treaty was 
nominally in force, there were frequent encounters between the 
two fleets There was an undeclared war on Uic seas Captain 
Kutti Ah s fleet lay off Calicut and began to harass the Portucuesc 
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so tliat their vessels could not nuke for the open sea with safety. 
Vasco da Gama who was then m India sent one of his ablest sea¬ 
men, Marlin AfTonso D’Souza, for the relief of Calicut D’Souza 
engaged Kutti All’s fleet at Kappat After a fiercely contested 
battle the issue of which was undecided, Kutti Ah withdrew to 
Pantalayini for replcnislimcnt D'Souza came upon him the next 
day and drove the fleet before him as far as Cannanorc In the 
fight which developed off Cannanorc D’Souza was victorious and 
forced Kutti Ah to abandon his ships Kutti Ah’s brother, the 
younger Kutti Ah, also suffered a similar fate when George Tcllia 
induced him to figlit a pitched battle off Con 
Among the leaders of the naval-gucnlla were two other dis¬ 
tinguished captains, Pattu Marakkar and Baha Hassan Pattu 
Marakkar assisted by the Atikal of Purakkad seized and sank 
every Portuguese slup he fell in with Baha Hassan, a captain 
from Cannanorc, was a relative of the Raja of Arakkal, near 
Cannanorc He had proved himself so great a nuisance to the 
Portuguese that Vasco da Gama was compelled to proceed to 
Cannanorc and ask tlic Raja to surrender him The Raja tried 
to put him oiT, but m the end, he surrendered Baha Hassan to 
Vasco da Gama who had him thrown into a dungeon m the Can- 
nanore Fort ^Vhcn Henry Mcnezes succeeded Vasco da Gama, 
one of his first acts was to order the execution of Baha Hassan * 
The Arakkal Raja offered a heavy ransom but that was refused 
The Raja of Kolathin lumself intervened but it was to no purpose 
Baha Hassan was executed in the Portuguese fort at Cannanorc. 
Moslem opposition to the Portuguese became more violent and 
implacable in consequence 

The new Zamonn declared war on the Portuguese and proceeded 
to attack their fort m Caheut. Menezes acted quickly and struck 
the first blow on the Zamonn’s shipping at Ponnani On the 26th 
February 1525, he bombarded Ponnam and succeeded m setting 
fire to some of the ships in the port Qiptam Kutti Ah paid the 
Portuguese back in tlieir own com In one reckless venture, he 
stealthily entered the port of Cochin, burnt all the Portuguese 
vessels he found there and made safe return Menezes visited the 
port of Pantalayim, a flourishing Moslem settlement and an empo¬ 
rium of the trade with Arabia, which was well-defended by a large 
number of Nayars and Moslems The Portuguese landed m three 

‘ The part played by him m the war in Ceylon is mentioned in another page 
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d;\isiotis and fought bravely and put llic defenders to fliglu They 
captured 250 cannon and hrge quantities of ammunition Jn addi¬ 
tion to tlus, they seized forty vessels, which they earned off with 
them to Cannanorc Tlus event took place m the month of June 
1525 

When the Zamorin laid siege to the fortress at Calicut in 1525, 
Kutti Ah supported the attack on the fort by intercepting supplies 
vviuch came from Goa and Cochm and occasionally by bombarding 
the fort from the sea The siege dragged on for five months The 
garrison was in great hardship On the l5tJi October, Mcnezes 
came m person commanding twenty slups to relieve Uic garrison 
KuUi Ah harassed Portuguese shipping effectively The Portu¬ 
guese were compelled to abandon the fort A year later 1526 
Menezes died of a wound vviuch he received in a fight with a Call- 
cut ship oTBcjporc 

Lopo Vaz da Svmpayo who sucoicdcd Menezes undertook vigo¬ 
rous measures to put an end to the mcmcc of Captain Kutli All’s 
sca-gucnila and he appears to have met with greater success than 
his predecessor In Uic year 152S, he proceeded against him with 
a powerful fleet Kutti AU evaded him for a while, but off Dvcanorc 
(Barkur), Sampayo’s fleet compelled him to flglit a pitched battle 
in which a great part of Kutti All’s fleet was destroyed Kutti 
Ah escaped with the remnant of his fleet In the month of March 
the Portuguese won another victory over Kutti Alls brother, 
Chinna Kutti Ali, whose fleet of sLXty slups was encountered 
between Mangalore and Mt Eli D’Esa, the Portuguese Captain, 
succeeded in boarding the flagslup Chinna Kutti Ah was captured 
He was released later for a high ransom, but only after he wais 
made to swear on the Koran that he would not Eght against the 
Portuguese 

In the month of September 1528, Chetwai, one of the pons of 
the Zamorin, was attacked by the Portuguese They blockaded 
the nver mouth in an attempt to bottle up several ship, of Kunjali s 
fleet This proved to be a fatal step for the Calicut vessels cojrter- 
attacked and destroyed several Portuguese ships and r'^sacred 
the crew The Portuguese version attnbutes the disaster to a vio¬ 
lent east Wind “vviuch arose suddenly and drove me sfu;« ashore 
This, as WilUam Logan points out in his ef Malabar js 

difficult to understand, “for ancastwmd ojghitofca.e b'own ih^ 
out to sea” and not towards the land Abo- th: sair^ p-riod the 
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Mopla settlement at Dharmadam produced a brave seaman, All 
Haj Commanding a large number of armed boats, he secured the 
sea around so that Portuguese vessels were unable to come out 
to sea 

The activities of Kunjah and his captains were so cncclivc tliat 
for a period of several years the sea communication between Cochin 
and Goa was interrupted Goan trade was seriously curtailed and 
the king of Portugal was concerned over the loss of ships and 
trade The Portuguese were not able to gain the mastery over the 
sea Indian seamen were in such complete control of the maritime 
trade that we find AfTonso Mexn complaining to the king (Letter 
dated the I5th January 1530) that “live pnncipil reason that we 
have no pepper is because the coast is not well protected and it 
IS taken to Mecca, Dm and elsewhere ‘ 
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The arrival of the Portuguese in the beautiful island of Ceylon 
was accidental. It was an ill wind that blew their ships to the coast 
of Galle; it was ill deeds that followed their settlement in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kotta, the seat of Ceylonese royalty. 

In the year 1505, a very large fleet of twenty-two ships and fifteen 
thousand men came from lisbon bringing Don Francisco de 
Almeida, the first Portuguese Viceroy of India. Don Lorenzo, the 
son of the Viceroy, straightway commenced a great search for 
several spice-ships, which, according to reports, were making their 
way to the Red Sea. He had information that several wealthy Moors 
were on board on their \vay to Cairo. The Arab vessels, more fami¬ 
liar with the sea, dodged in and out among the islands of the Mal¬ 
dives and the Laccadives, and escaped, while contrary \vinds, 
followed by a terrific storm, drove the Portuguese vessels so far 
off their course that Don Lorenzo found himself off the wooded 
heights of Galle when the storm abated. On the 15th November 
1505, the battered fleet anchored off Kulamboturai (Colombo). 

Though not so important a port as Calicut, Colombo %vas a 
vital link in the commerce between the Far East and the West. 
The harbour Avas crowded with junks and sampans from China 
and Malacca and the gharubs and the sewn and lateen-sailed ships 
of the Red Sea and Ormuz. There were Calicut ships; and a large 
number of Calicut and Cairo Moslems lived in the towm carrying 
on their trade, principally in spices and Chinese goods. Many 
ships were built there, and as Barboza describes, “some, without 
any exaggeration, of a 1,000 and some others of 1,100 Bahars in 
bulk”. It was here that the vessels from the East landed their goods 
which were transhipped in Arab vessels to the Red Sea. The Moors 
had a monopoly of the carrying trade. For over 800 years Ceylon 
(Serendib) had been the meeting point of two trade routes where 
the Chinese and Arab ships wtchanged merchandise. 

Events following the arrival of the Portuguese in Ceylon developed 
on the same pattern as those wludi resulted from Portuguese re¬ 
lations with Calicut. The foreign Moors resented the intrusion of 
6 81 
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the Portuguese whose conduct m the Indian Ocean had already 
become well known m all the mercantile settlements and indeed 
throughout the East, wherever Arab vessels sailed Having secured 
a foothold, the Portuguese helped themselves to whatever they 
had a fancy to take contrary to the estabhshed practice and usage 
yof civihsed trade 

King Dharma Parakrama Bahu was the kmg of Ceylon He had 
a loose sway over a group of vassals some of whom frequently 
revolted against him He is described as a wise and elderly man of 
digmfied mien The Portuguese sent an envoy ashore who was 
cordially welcomed with pomp and honour, and a trade agreement 
was entered into between the king and the Portuguese, the terms 
of which %vere inscnbed on a sheet of gold 

The terms reproduced the established practice of the Portuguese 
m the East, a sample of which we saw in their treaty with the Rajas 
of Cochin and Cannanore They acquired monopoly of tlie trade 
in the articles they reqxured by which other trading nations were 
stnctly excluded Besides, European goods would be imported by 
them and by no other Being powerful at sea, they were to guard 
the ports and coasts of the country against attacks by sea and 
generally help the king against his enemies For purposes of con- 
ductmg trade they were allowed to build settlements within which 
they enjoyed sovereign nghts * 

Don Lorenzo was elated by the success of his mission and his 
joy found loud expression m the roar of a salute fired by the ship’s 
artillery When Dom Manuel heard this welcome news, he realised 
the full sigmficance of the event and ordered the painting of a 
picture depicting the chief inadents of the discovery He expressed 
his desire to have a fortress erected there as Ceylon enjoyed a cen¬ 
tral position on the trade route between the Red Sea and the Far 
East 

For a decade after the discovery of Ceylon there was no impor¬ 
tant development The Portugaesc were engaged deeply in the 
desperate struggles in Iddia They had to content themselves with 
whatever quantities of cmnamon they could get by trade or raid 
After Kmg Dharma Parakrama Bahu’s death there was even less 
peace in the country Dissension among the nobles and attacks on 
the coast by seafanng Moors from India became frequent The 
tributary clueftam of Uda Rata revolted and was put down only 

*Picru Ceylon, the Portuguese Em, Colombo, Vol I p 38 
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after a tedious campaign The Moors whose trade had suffered 
after the arrival of the Portuguese and who naturally resented the 
favours shown to them were pleased whenever the Calicut fleet 
hove in sight on its periodical raid on the Portuguese settlement 
and slupping 

For almost a decade we do not hear anything from Ceylon worth 
recording In 1515, Lopo Soarez de Abergana was appointed Go¬ 
vernor of Cochin Lopo Soarez was a pirate, perfidious and cruel 
by disposition Dom Manuel ordered Soarez to build a fort in 
Ceylon This fort was meant to strengthen the Portuguese grip on 
the island and to serve as yet another link in that chain of coastal 
fortresses designed to secure the trade and the trade route which 
was yearly lengthemng out into the Far East Lopo Soarez conduct¬ 
ed his preparation secretly Sounding the drum one day to summon 
all his captains on board his galley, he disclosed his plans to them 
With a grandiloquence which appears to have been the way with 
the conquisitadores of the penod, he exhorted his officers to high 
endeavours and wound up his speech with words which passed 
into a proverb in India, “Se a India, he may do mm, CeylSo sera 
madrasta do honrado ’ It was his hope that the Portuguese would 
be able to repair m Ceylon whatever dnmage they might suffer m 
India 

On the 10th September 1518, he set sail with a big fleet carrying, 
besides matenal for the construction of a fort, a large number of Por¬ 
tuguese soldiers and a body of Nayars sent by the Raja of Cochin 
More for the sake of formality than to gain his consent, he appears 
to have asked the king’s permission to erect a small fort on a rocky 
headland near Colombo The fortress was meant as a protection to 
the garrison guarding the factory Soarez pointed out how the hos¬ 
tile attitude of the Moors made the erection of the fort imperative 
The king was not prepared for such a demand and asked for time 
to consult his council Lopo Soarez did not wait for a reply He 
lauded his men and matenal and commenced building operations 
With all despatch 

The Moors of Ceylon watched the new development with anxiety 
"What happened at Cahcut happened at Colombo The leadmg 
foreign merchants waited on the king in a deputation and urged 
him not to put any trust in the Portuguese They pointed out to lura 
how the Portuguese had first robbed the princes of India of their 
trade and next, of their pohtical power Later, the rehgion of their 
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ancestors itself ould be in peril They had never interfered wth 
the political affairs of the countnes they traded with and they 
had never attempted to thrust their religion on those who did not 
desire it The Moslems warned the king against making any con¬ 
cession in favour of the Portuguese, and on the whole, they appear 
to have had greater wisdom and foresight than the king and his 
council 

The construction of the fort infunated the people of Kulambo- 
turai They attacked the Portuguese, but the Portuguese artillery 
forced them to withdraw The king blamed the Yonnu or Moors 
for the violence It was true that the Moors had inspired the attack 
for which the overbeanng conduct of Lopo Soarez had supphed 
the provocation After long negotiation the kmg and the council 
decided to accept the situation and granted a sannad for the cons¬ 
truction of a fort which had already been m the process of erection 

Widespread Portuguese piracy in the Arabian Sea had interfered 
with the iZamonn’s seaborne trade to the Red Sea and confined it 
to the eastern countnes of Malacca, Pegu and China Now, e\en 
this trade was threatened No wonder Cahcut resented the pre¬ 
sence of the Portuguese at Colombo The Zamonn bent all his 
energies to the task of expelling the Portuguese from Ceylon and 
reducmg the fortress 

The 2:amonn’s resolve to fight the Portuguese wherever they 
were to be found extended his interest to Ceylon The Arab mer¬ 
chants, the last vestiges of whose trade ivith the Far East were 
threatened by Colombo, prevailed upon the Zamorm to send a 
powerful force to Ceylon The people of Simhala were hostile to 
the foreigners and could be counted upon to give the Zamorm 
e\cry help The Moors of Ceylon, though a small commumty, were 
wealthy and pow erful, and their assistance m the undertaking would 
be mvaluable Cairo they assured the Zamonn, was getting ready 
a fleet with the intention of sweeping the Portuguese out of the 
Indian seas and the arnval of that fleet was imminent The Zamonn 
xwdfd so Tbo hsd hurt hath hts debits' 

and his trade arid he got ready a great fleet for an attack on 
Colombo 

In Ceylon the Portuguese made themseUes unpopular “The 
arrogance of the Soldado, their arbitrary interference between the 
Sinhalese and the moors and their avowed determination to ex¬ 
clude the latter from all participation m the nch trade of Colombo 
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made them so hated that the mhabitants declined to sell them pro- 
^^slons which formed their chief soun:c offood Passive obstruction 
developed into open resistance, stragglers into the town were set 
upon and some were killed Violence broke out soon after De 
Bnto, a Portuguese Captain, sallied out on a hot summer’s day 
and attacked the town when the inhabitants were ^njoying a siesta 
It was an unprovoked attack designed to gam plunder The citizens 
who were taken by surprise, overcame their panic, rallied and 
humed to defend their homes, wives and children They gave chase 
to the Portuguese and killed thirty soldiers who were overburdened 
with the weight of tlie loot they were carrying The king, naturally, 
had his sympathies with his subjects Daily reports of Portuguese 
misconduct came to him and as De Bnto employed threats to 
intimidate the king, open hostihtics were soon begun 
In 1520 the kmg besieged Colombo fortress While salhes and 
counter-attacks were going on around the fort, mtemal dissensions 
became apparent in the king’s court At this stage m the history of 
the island there emerges an extraordinary pnnee, Mayadunne, 
whose ambition to become the kmg of Lanka was only equalled m 
intensity by lus implacable hostility to the Portuguese Mayadunne 
was tlie brother of the then reigning king Wijaya Balm, and the 
chief of Sitawaka, a nch province He had resented Portuguese 
intrusion from the very beginning The rich Moors of Ceylon found 
in Mayadunne a champion of their cause and tliey supported him 
with men and money Here was an excellent opportunity for 
Mayadunne to throw the Portuguese out of the country But ins¬ 
tead of joining the besiegers to become the Chakravarthi of Lanka, 
his wild ambition prompted him to lead an attack against the 
king’s army when it vms deeply engaged in the attack A portion 
of Wijaya Bahu’s army declared itself in Mayadunne’s favour and 
the king, who appears to have been, incapable of any strong line 
of action, sued for peace De Bnto, taking advantage of the con¬ 
fusion, improved the fortification Dunng this period the seadogs 
of the Zamonn made frequent attacks on the fort and the sluppmg 
m Colombo harbour causing great damage Besides, standing off 
the coast of Ceylon, they fell upon the spice laden ships of the 
Portuguese leaving the port 

King Manuel the Fortunate died on the 12th December 1521 
at Belem and was succeeded by Don Joao III, a bigot The Captain 

* Piens, Ceylon the Portuguese Era Vol I 
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of Colombo pointed out to him the uselessness of maintaining the 
fort A factory would suffice to secure the commercial advantages 
Portugal required The Governor, Don Durate de Menezes, was 
also of the same view and when Don Vasco da Gama came to 
India in 1524 as Viceroy, he had instruction to give effect to the 
recommendation of the captain 

Thus at the end of 1524, fourteen years after its erection, the 
fort ivas abandoned The bng was only too glad to give them all 
help m the evacuation Nuno Fereyra de Andrade was left behind 
as factor The Viceroy also ordered the demolition of the fortress 
in order to avoid any occasion for friction m the future A small 
number of Portuguese was left behind, and the Viceroy wrote to 
the king to extend his protection to them The king, glad to be 
nd of the Portuguese, promised to do this 

Thus ended the first attempt made by the Portuguese to establish 
a settlement m Lanka But fresh efforts were made later 


The seadogs of the Zamorm who had, time and again, harassed 
the Portuguese fort and shipping la relahation for their piracy 
appeared once again before Colombo Baba Hassan who was sub¬ 
sequently executed at Cannanore commanded the fleet He had 
come with the object of capturmg the Portuguese remammg at 
the factory in order to secure tlieir services for his master, tJie 
Zamonn He conveyed to the king the congratulations of the 
Zamorm and demanded the surrender of the Portuguese left be¬ 
hind He gave out that his master had won a signal victory over 
the entire Portuguese fleet of Don Hcnnque de Menezes and that 
even the kings of Cochin and Cannanore had nsen against the 
Portuguese and were besieging tlieir forts The Zamorm required 
the services of the Portuguese m these operations and as soon as 
the war was over he would restore them to the king 
Balia Hassan, it may be surmised, was not so keen on secunng 
the services of a handful of Portuguese,however valuable they might 
be, as on bringing about a split between the king of Ceylon and 
the Portuguese thereby The king acted with circumspection and 
rectitude He had perhaps heard how the Zamonn had made a 
sumlar demand on the Raja of Cochio and how that Raja had, on 
grounds both of policy and Dharma, refused to surrender the 
Portuguese left under his protection The king, Bhuvaneka Bahu, 
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summoned his council The Portuguese were also invited The 
coimcil resolved to verify the report of the 2^monn’s naval 
victory and sent an envoy to Cochin who arrived there just in 
time to witness the tnumplial return of De Menezes after his 
victory at Coulette ^ The envoy returned to the king and made his 
report 

When the envoy was away the Portuguese factor thought of a 
stratagem which, he hoped, would make the Zamorm’s seamen 
hostile to the king The Malabar seamen had beached their vessels 
for purposes of repair Nuno Fcreyra de Andrade prevailed upon 
certain Sinhalese mercenanes to join him m a surprise attack on 
the unsuspecting Moors The Moors fought with desperate courage 
and many fell on both sides The Portuguese at length succeeded 
m capturing two of their vessels The rest of the Moors made good 
their escape and sought refuge with Mayadunne The Portuguese 
offered the captured ships as a present to Bhuvaneka Bahu, but 
the king declmed to receive the gift which, he knew, would cause 
him further troubles 

Some of these seamen who had managed to escape to India 
made their report to the 21amonQ The Zamonn ordered the des¬ 
patch of seven vessels and withm a space of three months the fleet 
appeared before Colombo The factor and the Portuguese ran to 
the king’s palace for refuge The Calicut seamen demanded their 
surrender There were only eight Portuguese left, the others having 
escaped to India The king, who did not like the msolence of the 
demand, sent VirapuIU Arachi, one of his captains, to pumsh the 
Moors The Moors were driven away and the Sinhalese captured 
four out of the seven vessels The Portuguese factor who joined 
the fray was wounded and two other Portuguese soldiers were 
killed 

The seamen returned to the attack again and again and the 
Portuguese were obliged to leave the factory and seek safety in 
the kmg’s palace The Zamonn’s sailors established themselves 
firmly on the east coast of Ceylon They constantly attacked 
Portuguese shipping and their depredations alarmed the Portu¬ 
guese Government 

About this time Mayadunne and Rayigama Badala quarrelled 
with their brother. King Bhuvaneka Bahu The Cahcut seamen 
gave the rebels every assistance The king found himself obliged 

^ Pantalaymi Koham, a town m north Malabar 
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to seek Portuguese aid and they were quite willing to help The 
Moors were blamed as the mstigatora of the insurgence and every¬ 
where they became suspect The pohtical chmate of Colombo was 
not congemal to the Moorish traders They did not want to be 
involved in the avil war A large number of these nch merchants 
left the country Others stealthily removed themselves to Sitawaka 
where the rebel princes received them with open arms Exaggerated 
report of the size and strength of the rebel army alarmed the king 
He hastily summoned the Portuguese Captain and urged him to 
reconstruct the dismantled fort and build a high watchtower at 
his expense The Portuguese however dcchned the offer 
The Moslem refugees advised Mayadunne to send an embassy 
to the Zamorm to seek his assistance The Moors pomted out to 
him that Portuguese strength Jay m Iheir fleet and the Zamonn’s 
navy was the only naval force in Indian waters capable of challeng¬ 
ing It Besides, the Zamorm was the only king of India who manu¬ 
factured cannon of the type used by the Portuguese 
Mayadunne now conceived a great plan The Zamonn would 
favour an enemy of the Portuguese on the throne of Lanka He 
planned to take the Zamona's help to usurp the throne He sent 
his mimster to Cahcut with nch presents The mimster appealed 
for the active help of the Zamonn’s navy m the war, m return for 
which, he promised to give the Zamonn certain ports m Lanka 
The offer suited the Zamonn’s pohcy Naval bases m Ceylon 
would help him to harass the Portuguese shipping engaged m the 
China trade The trade of Cochin would come under his control 
The Zamonn summoned his captains, Pachi Marakkar and his 
brother Kunjali Marakkar, and ordered the despatch of a strong 
expeditionary force to Ceylon A merchant of Cairo who had 
settled in Cahcut, Ah Ibrahim by imme, was also sent with the 
fleet The fleet and equipment were assembled at the port of 
Ponnam situated at the mouth of a nwr of the same name Anti¬ 
cipating the support of the Zamonn, Mayadunne, somewhat 
prematurely, proclaimed himself Emperor of Lanka and called 
upon the people to recognise him as their overlord 

The king immediately sent a message to the Portuguese for 
help So great was Mayadunne’s war-hke preparation that many 
Sinhalese deserted the king’s forces and joined the rebels From 
Goa a strong force came to the assistance of the king under Martin 
de Mello Mayadunne invested Kotta where he was joined by 
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Paclu MaraUcar who had already landed in Ceylon TIic Zamonn 
had sent a large body of Moplas and Nayars It v. as unfortunate for 
Mayadunne that the redoubtable Kunjah Marakkar was unable 
to start owng to illness Ibrahim too was delayed The Malabar 
soldiers had a quantity of fire arms wluch did such execution that 
the king’s forces had to wthdraw sustaining severe losses It was 
then that news was received that a powerful Portuguese fleet had 
started from Goa and wus sailing along tlic coast in search of the 
Marakkars Mayadunne, deceived by wild reports of Portuguese 
strength, hastily raised the siege He was also disappointed because 
only one instalment of naval help had reached him from Calicut 
Pachi Marakkar was anxiously scanning the sea for signs of the 
rest of the Calicut fleet when Mayadunne raised the siege, and he 
too had to fall back on Sitawaka in the general retreat Mayadunne 
sued for peace wluch the king readily granted 
Pachi MaraUar did not actually leave tJie island but gathered 
his ships and hovered near the island, concealing himself m the 
shallow creeks, well out of reach of the heavier Portuguese ships 
He reappeared before Colombo and compelled Nuno Fereyra, as 
usual, to run for refuge to Kotta Tlie Marakkar on lus part did 
his best to persuade Majudunne to recommence hostilities, but 
the latter was still in a repentant mood He nchly rewarded his 
allies and endeavoured to send them back to Cabcut Pachi 
Marakkar, however, remained on the island 
Some of the Malabar seamen m Mayadunne’s service urged 
him to send a fresh embassy to get the Zamonn’s help The Zamonn 
was getting ready one of the biggest fleet he had ever sent out, and 
as rumours of these preparations came to him, the ever active and 
ambitious Mayadunne got over his mood of contrition by degrees, 
and began certain minor engagements against some of the petty 
chiefs which were only a prelude to a fresh declaration of war 
against the kmg The help promised by the Zamonn arrived soon 
and in October 1536, a large Calicut fleet hove in sight It brought 
4,000 fightmg men, MopHs and Nayars A forest of masts sur¬ 
rounded the Colombo promontory 
His penod of repentance now definitely over, Mayadunne began 
the siege of the Portuguese fortress Attack after attack by the 
combined forces was warded off by the Portuguese assisted by 
the Sinhalese At this juncture Martin Affonso de Souza, captam 
of the seas, arrived with a strong force Before it was too late and 
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even before De Souza had landed all his men and equipment, 
Mayadunne, with customary alacnty, became repentant, sued for 
peace and withdrew 

Pachi Marakkar had been vigilant and had early inkhngs of the 
move made by Mayadunne for the restoration of peace He had 
watched the strange movements of messengers and elephants 
carrying presents between Mayadunne’s camp and Kotta, the 
king s capital, and had, besides reliable spies m the city who reported 
developments to him Realising the danger of being trapped on 
land, he took to the sea several days before the Portuguese landed 
and sailed away in disgust at the behaviour of hts unrehable ally 

The Zamorm was annoyed at the failure of the expeditionary 
force Despairmg of any sustained support from his Sinhalese alhes, 
he resolved to fight the Portuguese on the seas The same three 
leaders were chosen and at the end of 1537, a large fleet of fifty- 
one vessels was got ready at Ponnam There were 8,000 soldiers, 
mcluding 1,000 arquebusiers on board and 400 pieces of artillery* 
This great fleet coasted along led by the flagship and captured 
several Portuguese ships on its way including the famous vessel, 
Sao Pedro, which had an unbeaten record of twenty-two voyages 
to India Later on they made prize of a parangue laden with 
cinnamon The fleet plundered Tuticonn where the Portuguese had 
established a settlement to the great annoyance of the local in¬ 
habitants With the closer approach of the Malabar fleet, Maya¬ 
dunne overcame his remorse well enough to declare war once 
again on his brother, the king Bhuvaneka Bahu turned to the 
Portuguese for succour Nuno de Cunha, Governor of India, sent 
orders to De Souza who was at Chale to hasten to Ceylon 

It was m this year (1537) that a portent was seen m the sky, a 
comet of strange appearance, which filled the mind of the Sinhalese 
and the Portuguese alike with the fear of an impending calamity 

The Cahcut army landed and entrenched themselves m the 
palm groves of Vidulai, a village between Killakkara and the 
temple of Rameswaram The ships were drawn ashore while the 
final preparations were bemg made to sail for Ceylon Pachi 
Marakkar levied troops among Moslems and Hindus and greatly 

* This according to Piens Fr Feiroh has 2 OOOcrew one thousand of them 
bemg arqueb/isiers See the The Jesuits in Malabar Vol I p 118 Of the 
Zamorm s royal emblems which are four in number the red figure of Hanu 
man rampant on a white field was probably the device emblazoned on the 
flag of the admiral 
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increased his strengUi He was under the mistaken impression that 
the Portuguese fleet would be required to protect Diu where the 
arrival of the Rumes (the Turks) was expected Tlie Turkish fleet, 
reinforced by the fleet of the Sultan of Cambay, would keep the 
Portuguese engaged, and the Marakkar thouglit he could land m 
Ceylon and reduce the country unmolested He earned on an 
effective blockade of the ports of Ceylon 

When Martin Affonso dc Souza heard that the Markkar had 
reached the Fishery Coast, he sailed south with all speed At 
Manapad he heard reports of tlic great strength of the Indian 
fleet Failing in his efforts to gam the help of the chieftains of 
Manapad, De Souza returned to Cochin to equip himself better 
for the engagement 

The Marakkar was lulled into a false sense of security and he 
was taken by surpnse when De Souza suddenly appeared off 
Vidulai On the 30th January 1538, just before dawn, De Souza 
began his offensive with a ftinous bombardment from the sea 
The Calicut captains rallied their men and speedily got some of 
their %essels launched and with difficulty drew their ships into 
battle order A long and terrible fight followed in which the for¬ 
tunes of the battle varied on both sides Ah Ibrahim Marakkar one 
of the three chiefs, fell and his squadron was unable to play an 
effective role in the general engagement The issue was decided 
at 10 am The Portuguese won a great victory They took 400 
cannon, 2,000 muskets and many other weapons in addition to 
twenty two war paroes Among the trophies taken were Pachi 
Marakkar’s gorgeous lent and a state parasol, a royal present of 
the Zamonn to Mayadunne By a strange irony of fate this 
umbrella of state came into the liands of the Zamonn's dynastic 
enemy, the Raja of Cochin, to whom the victorious admiral, 
De Souza, made a present of it 

Now let us hear another >crsion of this battle summansed from 
the accounts left by later historians According to this account 
the Mohammedans aimed at the restoration of their power and 
influence on the southern coast of India and in Ceylon because 
of their interest m the pearl fishery coast and because it was also 
the area of the evangelising enterprise of Christian pnests 

Towards the close of 1537 the Zamonn’s fleet consisting of fifty 
large heavily equipped war-paroes and 2,000 crew, one tliousand of 
them being arquebusiers, sailed to the Fishery Coast and plundered 
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Tuticorm They entrenched themselves m a grove of palms near 
Vidulai close to the pagoda of Rameswaram, near the Pampan 
Straits They drew their ships ashore preparatory to sailing for 
Colombo Pate Marakkar, Kunjah Marakkar and Ah Ibrahim 
Marakkar were the three leaders of the Cahcut fleet Pate Marakkar 
increased his force to 7,000 men by levying troops among the local 
population and gathered in provision for the ships He was hopeful 
of the amval of the Turks to attack the Portuguese fort at Diu 
and he calculated that the Turkish threat would detain Martin 
Affonso de Souza’s fleet at Dm Pate had high hopes that the 
Sultan of Gujarat and the other Indian rulers would take all the 
enemy forts and ships Let me quote Father Ferrob (The Jesuits tn 
il/c/uinr. Bangalore Press, 1939, pp 118-20) 

‘Martin Alphonso de Souza was patrolling the Malabar coast, 
when he heard that Pate Marakkar had eluded him and had 
reached the Fishery coast Gnmly he sailed Southwards His 
first attempt to get at the enemy failed, bad weather preventing 
his heavy saihng ships to get Northwards on the east coast of 
Cape Comonn With great difficulty, he reached Manapad by 
means of rowmg boats But he had to return to Cochin to 
equip himself better for fight 

‘The Moslems attnbuted his departure to famt-heartedness 
and beheved themselves quite safe But on the 28th of January, 
1538, de Souza, at the head of 300 soldiers in 22 row boats 
(with the crew and slaves 700 men), made for Vidulai On the 
way he seized some boats of the Pate Marakkar’s people who 
had been fishing pearls and he dehvered them over to the venge¬ 
ance of the inhabitants of Tuticorm Before daybreak, on the 
30th, he attacked the Moslems from the sea, and while* these 
were hurrying on board their ships and the fight was ragmg on 
the shore, he landed with his mam force east of Vedulai and fell 
on the flank of the Moslems A temble fight took place with 
varying fortunes on both sides Most of ftie Portuguese were 
wounded, when one of their Malabar Captains got a splendid 
idea, he set the Mahomedan boats, which were still on the 
beach, on fire, so as to make flight impossible On seeing their 
ships burning, the Moslems lost every hope of escape and 
ran landwards in wild pamc At 10 a m the battle was decided 
800 dead Moslems covered the battle field and the whole camp 
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with its rich booty fell into Protuguese hands. 400 cannon, 
2,000 muskets and many other weapons, 22 war-paroes, and 
Pate Marakkar’s gorgeous tent;with the State parasol, a present 
of the Zamorin to Mayadunne. The Paravars took the rest of 
the booty, delivered their prisoners and gave back the captured 
ships to their owners. As retaUation for all they had suffered, 
they once more burnt down Kayalpatnam, which the Maho- 
medans had just buUt up.* 

The victory of Vidulai was extolled in Portugal and indeed all 
over Europe. Of the three Calicut chiefs, Ali Ibrahim was killed 
and both Pachi and Kunjali lost all their treasures. To the Zamorin 
it was a severe blow. 

Mayadunne once again became repentant and made quick peace 
with his brother who indeed did not desire to have the Portuguese 
on Sinhalese soil any longer than was necessary. De Souza had 
nothing more to do. Bhuvaoeka Bahu gave the Portuguese 45,000 
crusados towards the expenses of the fleet which was to be treated 
as a loan, but the Portuguese did not intend to repay the amount. 
Indeed they never paid. 

The marriage of King Bhuvaneka Baku’s daughter with the 
prince Widiye Bandara which took place in 1538 blasted all hopes 
Mayadunne entertained regarding his succession to his brother’s 
throne. The restless rebel began a new war. The Zamorin’s eyes 
were not altogether taken away from the Island. The disaster of 
ViduM only a year ago did not qmte depress him. The Zamorin sent 
sixteen vessels from Ponnani under Pachi Marakkar and Kunjali 
Marakkar. When the captmns received the orders of the king, 
they were asked to wipe out the disgrace of Vidulai. If they failed, 
they were not to return to his presence. From the very start a 
vague feeling of uneasiness disturbed the captains, for a Brahmin 
astrologer whose prophecies had always proved true, had foreseen 
a disastrous termination to the expedition. 

Bhuvaneka Bahu sent to India for help but the appearance of 
the Turks before Diu prevented the Viceroy from diverting his 
forces to Ceylon. The Viceroy begged the king’s forgiveness and 
promised to send succour as soon as he could. It was in March 
1539 that he was in a position to send a token fleet under Ferriera 
who cruised in search of the Calicut ships. 

At Manar he learnt that Pachi Marakkar and Kunjali had been 
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seen making for Puttalam Bay Pachi with the bulk of his men had 
proceeded overland to Sitawaka to meet Mayadunne and to assist 
him He made a miscalculation, for he had not expected the arrival 
of a Portuguese fleet from India The Turks, he liad been assured, 
would take care of that He had not counted upon the withdrawal 
of the grand fleet of the Turks so hastily 

Femera, in the meanwhile, hurnedly made his way to the Bay 
of Puttalam where he saw the Calicut vessels d^a^vn upon the beach 
The Portuguese attacked firing their cannon and under cover of 
the fire, Portuguese long boats, mounting swvels, darted towards 
the coast The hastily constructed earth-works were overrun and 
a pitched battle followed in wluch the Portuguese were victorious 
The rest of the Malabar crew escaped into the country and made 
baste to convey the news of the disaster to their leader Kunjah, 
It IS believed, fell in the battle on the shore 

The king gave a royal welcome to Femera on his amval at 
Kotta after this victory The Portuguese soldiers marched through 
the streets of Kotta attired in leather jerkins, shining breastplate 
and helmet After the reception, the aged and vexed king poured 
out to Femera the bitterness of his heart, recounting the insults 
he had suffered at the hands of the Portuguese Factor, Pero Vas 
Travasso, a mean and small man In a towenng passion, he declared 
that he would rather lose his kingdom than tolerate the presence of 
such a man m his court The Portuguese could go back, if they hked 

Fernera had an audience with the king the next day He demanded 
that the war against Mayadunne must be pressed home and that 
unless the rebel pnnce was captured, there would be no peace on 
the island Femera stormed and raged and the Ling, quite overcome, 
yielded 

Three hundred Portuguese, 7,000 lascannes and 11,000 Sinhalese 
under Widiye Bandara marched on Sitawaka The king sent a 
messenger, a Mudahyar, to Mayadunne calling on him to surrender 
the Cahcut captains together with their men Mayadunne refused 
to do so On hearmg that the rebel pnnce had refused to surrender 
the Marakkars, Femera swore a mighty oath “By Nazareth,” 
he said, “I will bum the city and take Mayadunne on the banks of 
my vessel to Goa ” 

The Marakkars were m a dangerous situation Previous expenence 
had taught them not to put any great trust in Mayadunne They 
kept a careful watch over the camp and the movement of messengers 
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Mayadunne sent a messenger to Feraera saying that it would bnng 
great dishonour to a warrior to betray his albes who had taken 
shelter with him He was prepared to come to a settlement wth his 
brother, the king, and asked for two days* time He sent a separate 
messenger to his brother wth a personal appeal addressed to him 
In the meanwhile the combmed Portuguese and Sinhalese army 
drew near, and Mayadunne saw from the battlements of Sitawaka 
the forces ranged against him 

The two days passed Mayadunne, assisted by the Malabars, 
made a last desperate bid for freedom 
A select band of Sitawaka soldiers was sent to make a midm^t 
attack on the rear of the besieging forces Tlie attack was repelled 
by the Sinhalese pnnce, Widiyc Bandara, who led his men with 
skill and valour Pachi MaraUcar and his followers made a simul¬ 
taneous attack on the king and attempted to surpnse the 
Portuguese The king’s sentmels were alert and the attack failed 
The next moming, the king called lus council at which Femera 
and the Portuguese captains were also present Tlie king assured 
them that his brother Mayadunne was not responsible for the night 
attack, but that it was done by the Marakkar who was acting m 
desperation Mayadunne had sent him an ola in which he swore 
"on his father's head" that he was not guilty of the attack and that 
he had severely pumshed those of his men who had accompanied 
ihc Marakkars 

Femera was seventy five and the grey haired veteran, ever hot- 
tempered, completely lost self-control Fraternal affection was not 
to be allowed to snatch the victory, now that it was within grasp 
He pointed out that both Mayadunne and the king were agreed that 
the Malabar seamen were responsible for the night attack, and 
demanded that Mayadunne should be asked to surrender the 
Caheut captains and their men forthwith If he failed to do so, his 
city was to be destroyed The ultimatum was sent Soon after, 
reports came to the king’s camp that the Moors had disappeared 
from Sitawaka Femera was disappointed and enraged He told 
the king that Mayadunne was hiding the Marakkars and that they 
would fall upon the king and destroy him The king again sum¬ 
moned his council and issued an order to assault the city and put 
every inhabitant to the sword 

Mayadunne made one more effort to stave off the attack He 
hoped that nch presents might change his brother’s mind He sent 

\ 
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pnceless jewels, the nchest among his treasure gamed through a 
long career of plunder Correa estimates the value of a bracelet set 
with four rubies Mayaduime sent as a placatory gift to his brother 
at 80 000 crusados He is also said to ha\e sent his httle four-year 
old son to soften the kmg’s heart Mayadunne sent his apologies 
and assurance of loyalty to the king, but the kmg was not appea'ied 
Plans were put through for the assault on the city 

One morning a strange sight greeted the besiegers A body of 
men was seen apprbachmg the fcmg’s camp through one of the city 
gates The Portuguese opened fire on them and killed several It 
was then discovered that they were two hundred Paduw'as, and that 
they were brmgmg the heads of the Malabar seamen and also those 
of their gallant commander “Some say that they were done to 
death by the secret orders of Mayadunne, and others that they 
were lolled by the villagers m consequence of their overbearing con¬ 
duct towards them ” There are different versions of this incident 
At a distance of four centuries, we can only regret with P E Piens, 
the great historian of Ceylon, who, after the narration of this 
incident, adds, “The truth will never be known” 

This IS not a place to record the sad history of Ceylon dunng the 
second half of the sixteenth century following the assumption of 
greater pohtical control over the island by the Portuguese Ceylon, 
however, continued to resist Portuguese encroachment on her 
pohtics, trade and rehgioa 

The Zamonn did not send any more fleet to Ceylon For nearly 
four decades he had fought the Portuguese on sea and land His 
trade and treasury ruined, he was a broken man He was m no 
mood for further adventures He was old and ill He died broken¬ 
hearted m the year 1540 He was a brave and resolute king and 
possessed a sense of dynastic dignity we see m none of his successors 
m the same mdomitable degree After his death peace was concluded 
with his successor on the 3rd April 1540 
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We have already noticed the results of the successive naval ex¬ 
peditions sent out by the Egyptian Mamelukes and later, after 
their overthrow, by the Byzantine Turks against the Portuguese. 
These conflicts had their origin in commercial rivalries. Soon they 
developed the cruel intensities of a religious crusade. The Moslem 
world was, however, by no means united. Internal dissensions made 
its opposition to Portuguese ambition weak and ineffectual. 

A sporadic war continued all the time on the Indian Ocean. 
In the course of the sixteenth century these naval conflicts 
gradually ceased to have the features of regular pitched naval 
battles fought out by t^vo nations at war, and became, increa¬ 
singly, acts of piracy and reprisals. On both sides there were 
adventurers who took to pira^ tvith the connivance of their res¬ 
pective rulers. A Gujarati seaman, Koja Hazeem, in association 
with Premata Gundel, a Malayan, was active in the Gulf of Siam 
and preyed regularly on the Portuguese ships trading with the Far 
East. Ihe damage these raiders caused was so serious that the 
Portuguese Captain of Malacca found it necessary to send a well- 
equipped expedition to suppress them. The seamen of Malabar 
fitted out war-paroes to fall upon the richly laden caravels voyagmg 
between Goa and China. Portuguese colonialism was resented 
everywhere, and this resentment broke out in well-planned attacks 
on their factories and forts. A notable event during this period was 
the massacre of the Portuguese at Liampo by the Chinese who 
were provoked beyond endurance by the acts of robbery which 
were ins^gatcd by a Portuguese judge. More than a thousand 
Europeans were killed and over eighty ships were burnt We learn 
also that the Portuguese Governor of Goa made an attempt to rob 
the temple of Tirupathi in South India, but the people around 
getting scent of this gathered together in such large numbers to 
defend their temple that the Portuguese were compelled to give 
up the attempt. The expedition was not a total failure, however, 
for the governor robbed a few small temples around Kael further 
south, and in some measure satisfied his greed. 
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These acts of robbery were not the isolated acts of erring in¬ 
dividuals, but the deUberate polity of a predatory administration 
The Portuguese, no doubt, had their reasons One of them appears 
to be the low state of Goan finance After the protracted siege of 
Diu, the treasury was empty During the later stages of the war it 
had become necessary to raise a loan from the Goan ciUaens It was 
after the lucky capture of a treasure ship of Cambay by Barreto 
that this debt was repaid Gams from piracy were officially recog¬ 
nised as part of pubhc finance The damage inflicted on Portuguese 
trade and shippmg from China to Aden was yet another reason why 
the Goan treasury was at a low ebb Portuguese merchants resorted 
to corrupt practices to avoid payment of the harbour dues and 
the kmg’s customs The governors, who were appointed for a 
short period, usually of three years, aiming to retire on a competent 
fortune, amassed wealth at the expense of the State 

Lopo Vaz de Sampayo to whom goes the credit of one of the 
most successful robberies ever earned out m Indifi—the raid on 
Purakkat temple by which an estimated loot of 1,000,000 gold pa- 
taks was gamed—was succeeded by Nuno da Cunha m 1529 Nuno 
arrested Sampayo and sent him to Lisbon, where he was brought 
up for tnal on a number of charges, found guilty and bamshed to 
that unfortunate contment—Afnca Nuno began his official career 
by sending out a fleet of fifty one ships under Silveira to scour the 
Malabar coast Another fleet %vas despatched north on a similar 
mssion to Cambay and a third, of smaller strength, to the Red Sea 
The Malabar fleet caused much damage along the coast, bummg 
towns and destroying crops in surprise raids After this exploit, the 
southern fleet sailed north The combined fleet sailed up the Tapti 
nver, and plundered to^vns and temples Randa, Daman and Agashi, 
all undefended towns, shared the same fate When the Portuguese 
landed at Chawl where there was an army of the Sultan of Gujarat, 
they got a hot reception The Sultan’s cavalry chased the 
raiders to the beach and obhged them to take to the sea The Red 
Sea fleet was successful m its operations and concluded a treaty 
with Aden 

The nature and extent of Egyptian help received by Indian pnnees 
in their war against the Portuguese cannot be better illustrated 
than by the strange behaviour of Admiral Sulaiman Pasha who came 
out to assist the Sultan of Gujarat against the Portuguese A brief 
account of this will be found later on It does not appear that the 
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Indian allies of the Egyptians received any substantial help On 
at least one occasion it is clear that the Indian alhes sincerely 
regretted having asked for their help The vaunted prowess of the 
foreign allies was not much m evidence when put to a test, and the 
demands that were made by them on the Indian princes were 
extravagant The help, when it came, was uorehable and never 
timely 

The major event during the governorship of Nuno da Cunha was 
the grand but disastrous attack on Diu. In 1531 the Portuguese 
demanded a site at Diu for the erection of a fortress The 
Governor of Diu ignored the demand and made hasty preparations 
for Its defence The Portuguese had one hundred sail of vessels 
of all descnption including transports There were 3,600 Europeans, 
8,000 Kaffirs and 2,500 Indians Diu was defended gallantly by 
a Turk named Mustafa Khan Rumy The Indian soldiers fought 
courageously and inflicted a cnishmg defeat on the enemy There 
followed an inglonous retreat to Goa The commander of a 
Portuguese squadron worked off his sense of frustration by fallmg 
on an unguarded coastal town and setting fire to it, and in some 
measure redeemed the glory of Portuguese colours 

The Portuguese needed a fort in the Zamonn’s temtory After 
the destruction of the fort at Calicut, the Portuguese wished to 
gam a site at Cfaahyam—a situation of strategic importance in 
the Zamonn’s temtory The Portuguese bnbed the Chief of Chah- 
yam In spite of the Zamonn's ivaming the Chief of Chahyara gave 
the Portuguese a site near the coast to build a fort—a work which 
was completed in the very short penod of five months The Zamonn 
was enraged by this act of treachery, but as he found himself en¬ 
feebled, he waited for a favourable opportunity to recapture 
ChaUyam Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat, an ally of the Zamonn, 
had not sufficiently recovered his strength after the Portuguese 
siege of Dm, and could not be rehed on to give him any effective 
help The Zamonn had reports that the Sultan had despatched 
messengers ivith costly gifts to the Grand Turk asking for his 
assistance and there were widely current rumours of the arnval 
of another Turkish fleet The Sultan’s ambassadors had gone to 
Caheut too to ask the Zamonn to begm a war on the common 
enemy, but the Zamonn needed tune to recover his mitiative 
However, Sultan Bahadur did not live to carry out his plan. 
He was set upon treacherously by the Portuguese when returning 
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from an interview vvith the Portuguese Captam, Manoel de Souza, 
who, pretendmg illness, had requested the Sultan to come on 
board his ship A Portuguese soldier dropped a pike on his head 
when he was m the act of getting into the boat In the fight that 
ensued Manoel de Souza was killed by one of the Sultan’s atten¬ 
dants This happened on the 3rd Ramzan 943 a H (a d 1536 37) 
After this Nimo da Cunha had to exert himself to the utmost to 
overcome the revulsion which his deed had aroused all over the 
country He justified his act to the prmces and the people of India 
To allay their mistrust he accused Bahadur of being m league with 
the Turks He brought witnesses, published letters and sent his 
envoys m all directions to justify the assassination and to prove 
that Bahadur nchly deserved having a pike dropped on his head 
Whatever restoration of confidence these steps might have achieved 
was set at naught by Nuno’s subsequent action He recogmsed the 
succession of Mir Mohammad Zaman to the throne of Gujarat 
This man Zaman was ”a robber who had plundered the queen 
mother of Delhi of over two milhon of gold” ^ Zaman had agreed 
to give a large part of the coastal territory of Gujarat to the Portu¬ 
guese in return for Portuguese aid to establish him on the throne 
This profitable arrangement, however, failed because Bahadur’s 
nephew raised a mighty force and drove both the usurper and his 
friends from Diu 

The next considerable expedition which came out from Egypt w as 
led by Sulaiman Pasha On the 22nd January 1538, a large Egyptian 
force consisting of seventy ships and 7,000 men was despatched 
to India under the command of Sulaiman Pasha The 80-year old 
Pasha was a barbanan, short, fat and ugly, reqmrmg “four men to 
lift him to his feet” To equip the fieet he is said to have seized the 
property of several nch men of Cairo whom he cruelly put to death 
Durmg the voyage to India he committed a senes of atrocities at 
every port of call He put to death the rulers of Zahd and Aden 
after receiving nch presents at their hands His crew fared no better 
Out of the 2,000 Venetian Chnstians whom he had pressed into 
service, he killed 200 for resting on their oars ^Vhen the fleet came 
before Dm, Koja Zafar, the Governor of Dm, went to the Pasha 
and asked him to lend him some pieces of artillery for an attack on 
the Portuguese fortress The Pasha kept Zafar engaged m talk 
and secretly despatched a body of troops to plunder the outskirts 

* Danvers p 421 
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of the town Zafar was so disgusted by the manners and metises 
of his Turkish ally that he resolved to send him away at the earhest 
opportumty The Pasha bombarded the Portuguese fortress at Dm 
and sent out general plundering expeditions in which the pnncipal 
victims were Indians Zafar knew well that Sulaunan was a coward, 
and m order to hasten his departure, he spread the rumour of the 
imminent amval of a powerful Portuguese fleet from Goa In 
the meanwhile the Indian army fell out tvith the Turkish Jamssanes 
On the 2nd November, a Portuguese fleet appeared off Diu and the 
Pasha witJtdrew under cover of darkness He was thirty miles away 
when the day broke The Pasha gave out that he had conquered 
the whole of India and to make sure that the story would not be 
contradicted, he slew a Christian prisoner who, it seems, threatened 
to tell the truth 

So hasty was the departure of the Pasha that he left a few of 
his vessels behind One of his ships which he had sent out to plunder 
Mangalore was set upon by the soldiers of the Ram of Ullal and 
captured 

The fadure of the Turkish expedition helped the Portuguese to 
secure for themselves a long penod of peace The Nizam Shah, 
Adil Khan and the Zamonn, the pnncipal opponents of the Portu¬ 
guese m India, came to terms with them and concluded formal 
treaties The Zamonn sent Captain Kutti Ah to negotiate a treaty 
on his behalf to Goa where he amved with a splendid retinue and 
was received with ceremonial honour Tlius at the close of 1540, 
the Portuguese, secure and at peace with the pnncipal powers 
opposed to them in India, were at hberty to plunder in other 
directions 

Sultan Sulaiman tlie Magnificent’s plan of the subjugation of 
the then existing Moslem East as the first step m the estabhshment 
of a world empire needed something more than a mere commercial 
interest in the Persian and Arabian Seas His diplomacy had the 
ulterior object of taking Ormuz m order to get a spring board for 
the conquest of India This plan was not, however, destined to 
succeed as a result of the unwise expenditure of his resources in 
the Danubian provinces where his Jamssanes overran both Hun« 
gary and Austna 

A powerful fleet and the high prestige he enjoyed would have 
proved a senous danger to the growing powers of the Moguls in 
India Simultaneously with India the countnes of Oxus received 
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the Sultan’s attention As early as 1536 Bahadur Shah of Gujarat 
had sent his envoy to Sultan Sulaiman who was then at Adnanople 
to gam his help against Humayun Shah, but tlie force sent by the 
Sultan under Sulaiman Pasha reached India only after the death of 
Bahadur Shah How the Turks fell out with their Indian ally and 
the manner of their departure, wo have already seen 
Sulaiman Pasha who rose to Admiralty by blling Mir Hussain, 
the first notable Egyptian Admiral to come to India, was himself 
murdered by Pir Beg who succeeded him as commander of a naval 
expedition to India Pir Beg was no braver than his predecessor 
He set out m 1550 from Suez to Ormuz with thirty ships, galleys 
and bashtardas, but on seeing the Portuguese fleet he fled, leaving a 
great part of the fleet in the port of Busarali The Sultan suspected 
bnbery and beheaded Pir Beg and called upon Sidi Ah Reis to 
fetch back the Busarah fleet Sidi All Reis’ log-book bears witness 
to the leisurely and unwarlike voyage he undertook In his book 
Mirat ul Memahk he gives an account of his pious peregnnation 
The holy sailor visited a total of thirty-six tombs of Moslem Fakirs 
and holy places He tells us of a battle fought with the Portuguese in 
the Bay of Ormuz and how, when victory was within grasp, a storm 
drove his ships away from the enemy Afterwards he entered the 
Indian Ocean Again there was a storm, this one is named Fil- 
Zofani He was “unable to set the sails, not even the tnm guella 
(storm satis)” He waxes poetic over the storm which raged for 
ten days Thereafter he drifted rather than sailed to Dm, “but for 
fear of the unbelievers”, drew m sails further and continued his 
course * He frequently consulted his horoscope At Daman he inter¬ 
viewed the governor and the captain of a Calicut ship who said that 
they were waiting for Egyptian help V/hen the Turks heard that 
the Portuguese were on their way, a part of the crew jumped over¬ 
board and escaped to shore Sidi did not undertake any war-like 
course in India and he made his tedious overland journey back home 
m November 1552, after selhng the remnant of his battered fleet 
to such buyers as came forward His sailors left him to seek service 
m Gujarat After visitmg more shnnes and composing various 
chronograms and ghazels at the courts he visited, and having seen 
the wonder-bird Huma, this admiral reached Constantinople in 
1556, after a long pedestrian journey of four years 
Dunng the six decades of the Indo-Portuguese struggle Egyptian 
^ He took eight months to reach Dra 
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aid came to India in the three major expeditions already descnbed 
They failed to aclueve any positive result After Mir Hussain’s 
first victory over the Portuguese fleet at Chawl, the Moslems 
liad circulated, by ballads and reports, exaggerated accounts of 
Egyptian invincibihty But Mir Hussain’s subsequent defeat and 
the conduct of the fleet which came out later greatly dimmished 
the prestige of the ally in the estimation of the Indian pnnces 
The conduct of the Egyptians m battle was none too vahant Their 
leaders proved not only exacting but also treacherous, and made 
demands on the pnnces they came out to aid mconsistent \vith the 
nature and volume of help they afforded It was well that no more 
expeditions were sent Egyptian soldiers of fortune, however, conti 
nued sometimes to come out to serve m the armies of the Indian 
pnnces as mercenanes or brought suppbes of war matenal These 
came at uncertam intervals and m neghgible quantities so that it 
may be safely said that after 1550, effecti\e Egyptian aid in the Indo- 
Portuguese struggle ceased 

The activities of the Egyptian navy in the Mediterranean t^cre, 
however, far more successful Khainidin, popularly known as 
Barbarossa, was active in the Mediterranean and did great damage 
to Chnstian shippmg and to the coastal towns The Christian 
Admiral, Andrea Dorea, went out against him but did not achieve 
any notable success The mercantile shipping m the Mediterranean 
was seriously hampered and the profitable movement of spices and 
eastern commodities from Lisbon to Venice was interrupted 
When we look upon Khairudm’s bnlliant exploits against tlie 
world background of the international trade rivalry of thetimes, 
they appear only as attempts at the mterception of the middleman- 
traffic in the retail trade in eastern commodities The major battles 
and decisions of this struggle took place on the Indian Ocean 
The Indo-Egyptian axis check^ Portuguese mastery of the 
Indian Ocean The Indian end of the axis consisted of the pnnces 
whose trade interests were aflected, namely the Zamonn, the 
Sultan of Cambay, Adil Shah and the minor chieftams of the 
Konkan and Kanara ports At the Indian end of the axis there 
was to be seen from the begmmng a lack of solidanty and unity 
of plan The Ram of UUal was opposed to the Portuguese, but a 
little way up, the rulers of Mangalore and Bhatkal made overtures 
for Portuguese friendship as and when it suited them The king of 
Vyayanagar did not commit himself to a course of active opposi- 
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liofl to the foreigners Timoja, as we have seen, dedicated himself 
to Portuguese interests in return for such crumbs of advantage as 
he could pick Adil Shah of the Deccan and the Sultan of Cambay 
proved to be not only powerless to check the mroads of the enemy 
but unsteady in their resolution The reasons for their failure lay 
in two factors First of all this war assumed the complexion of a 
rehgious conflict between the Moslems and the Christians in which 
the Hindu powers generally did not wish to take sides except as 
m the instance of the Zamonn, where there was a vivid recogmtion 
of the trade and dynastic interests involved The Portuguese knew 
the pattern of dynastic and rehgious discord m the difi'erent parts 
of the covmtry and adopted a policy which took advantage of it 

Persia, with its great port of Ormuz, was the middle of the axis 
From the very beginmng of Portuguese action m the Indian Ocean, 
the king of Ormuz played a defensive role counting upon support 
from India 

Persia had a difficult role to play Ottoman pohtical ambition 
aimed at the subjugation of Persia as a prehmioary to the ultimate 
conquest of India Persia had to guard herself against this grave 
danger on the one hand and ward off Portuguese attacks on the 
other Internal dissension and pohtical conspiracies made effective 
Persian military action difficult Persia did not undertake war-hke 
action away from home waters Portuguese action was most suc¬ 
cessful and most speedily so m this sector The middle of the axis 
was the first to give way 

The Cairo-end also proved a great disappointment to the Indian 
pnnces There were then current in India the most exaggerated 
accounts of the might of the Grand Sultan and his formidable 
fleet These reports, which were dehberately circulated by Egyptian 
and Arab merchants in order to enhance the prestige of their 
country and increase their influence, became very soon discredited, 
when the actual clash between the Portuguese and the Turks 
occurred Even those Moslem pnnces who had set their hopes 
high on foreign aid were soon disillusioned, for we find that they 
were among the first to treat with the Portuguese for favourable 
terms The 2^onn whose dynastic pnde was supported by the 
reckless loyalty of his own subjects, souglit only such matenal aid 
from Egypt as he could not manufacture in his own country He 
was, on the whole, less dependent on Egypt and less hopeful of 
her active intervention That is the reason why the Zamonn, on 
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the whole, continued to remain a resolute opponent of the Portuguese 
and far more aggressively active 
As now, the Islamic world had then no political unity The 
Sultan of Cairo wis on bid terms with theShcikh of Aden He was 
engaged m scnous dissensions with the Governor of Damascus and 
Aleppo The commanders of the Egyptian expeditions to India 
exhausted their force m countless battles and skirmishes fought 
barbarously with the Sheikhs and chieftains on both sides of the 
Red Sea before they came up agamst the Portuguese and succumbed 
to their broadsides 

In 1513 when the Sheikh of Aden sent the Grand Sultan news of 
Portuguese penetration into the Red Sex, Cairo sent him no help 
There was a revolt in Cairo when it was rumoured that the Chris¬ 
tians were proceedmg against Alexandna Mutual conflict and 
jealousies were nfe in the Moslem world and when the cnsis came 
nearer home, the nfts widened 

Even m medieval times religious unity had remained a myth and 
bad broken down when challenged by the material interests of 
trade and politics 

The Rajxs of Cochin, Calicut and Cannanore were of the same 
faith, but where their econoimc interest and pohtical ambitions 
were concerned, they took different roads It was the same story 
with the Moslems Religious conflicts, whether of the ancient or 
medieval days, will be found to have a basis in economic or political 
interests, and in our times in national interests as well 
There was Utile to be gamed from this axis The Zamonn 
recogmsed this/ early The Moslem princes of Gujarat and Deccan, 
though quick to temponse, slill had a lingenng hope of aid from 
the Moslem world TTie Porte was to the Moslem world what the 
Prete was to the Christian world, a symbol, at once unifying and 
stimulating It was a symbol to which the iraagmation of religious- 
cu’iture lent a self-assuring aura of magmficence which lay on it 
hke the sun-set glow—a symbol tliat we come across in the history 
of every culture m penods of emotional challenge, and it is through 
this symbol that a culture seeks its survival But the Moslem world 
was a house divided against itself and the axis soon broke asunder 
However hurting it may be to our sense of national unity which 
has been largely a development of the last half a century, we cannot 
but admit that there was no national consciousness among our 
people when the Portuguese came to our land The people obeyed 
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their chief and they were under obligation to shed their blood in 
the chief’s cause, whether it was for or against their own country 
and faith By all evidence, our men, whether mustered by their 
chief or hired as mercenaries to fight for a foreign power, fought 
heroically From Pacheco’s defence of Cochin to Chve’s defence 
of Arcot, It IS the same story of hired heroism Year after >ear, 
Indians, whether converts to Christianity or adherents of their 
own faith, were entertained m ever increasing numbers m the army 
of the Portuguese The troops of Timoja, the Nayars of Cochin, 
the Konkans and the scafanng Moskms, served the Portuguese 
commanders both in their Indian and foreign wars When Albu¬ 
querque entered Goa in March 1510, he was accompamed by a 
body of large Portuguese and 200 Malabarcse The fleet which 
attacked Cape Guardafui m 1513 earned 830 Malabarcse and 
Canarese in addition to the Portuguese soldiers The Portuguese 
employed Indian galley slaves and 600 archers when they set out 
for Ormuz in 1515 Lopo Soarez had 800 sailors and 800 soldiers 
of India when he proceeded on his expedition to the Red Sea m 
1516 In the attack on Dm m 1530 Nuno da Cunha was assisted by 
2,000 Malabarcse and Canarese, 8,000 slaves and nearly 5,000 
native seamen In our days of strong nationahsm, this conduct of 
our forebears no doubt, appears unpatnotic, but, as has been 
pointed out, there u'as no question of patriotism then The disci- 
pUne of those days demanded of the soldier an imphcit obedience 
to the king, whoever he was at the moment, and if the king sent 
him on sacniegious or fratncidal missions, he had to go 
It would, however, console us m some measure to know that 
many Portuguese soldiers turned renegades Whenever they uere 
caught they were ruthlessly punished by the Portuguese, often by 
having their arms, ears and noses cut off In several of their treaties 
with the Indian pnnees the Portuguese made it one of the terms that 
the renegades should be surrendered Notwithstandmg the terrors 
of punishment, there were numerous instances of Portuguese 
soldieis of adventuTe desenmg iheir army and going over to the 
enemy where they were honourablyreccived and lavishly entertained 
The Indian princes paid them better. 
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The Doom of the Dons 

The decline of Portuguese power in India began about the 
middle of the sixteenth century Portuguese conduct, notably 
the ravages of Don Juan de Castro along the coast of Gujarat 
and Konkan where “he spared neither a hving creature, vegetable, 
nor dwelhng of any kind”, estranged such of the Indian princes 
as had remained fnendly Towards the close of the century Goa 
had nofnend on the peninsula, on the sea there had begun to appear 
during the last two decades of the century the ships of the Enghsh 
and the Dutch, deadly rivals in trade and sworn enemies in rehgion 
The passage to India a jealously guarded secret, was now open to 
all 

The fall of the great Empire of Vijayanagar in 1565 affected 
Goan trade so adversely that there was a fresh out-break of piracy 
which, if not officially sanctioned, was cot infrequently connived 
at by the Viceroy as revealed by the notonous Mesquito affair 
Captain Mesquito, described by Portuguese histonans as “a man of 
no conscience”, was commissioned by the Viceroy to commit piracy 
along the coast It was a cruel cruise The captives of nearly twenty- 
four ships which he is said to have seized were either beheaded or 
sewn up in sails and thrown overboard so that none might survive 
to tell the tale These acts were done when the Portuguese were 
officially at peace with the Indian pnnces Portuguese historians who 
arc apt to overestimate the prowess of their heroes, give the number 
of Mesquito’s victims as 2,000 The Zamonn sent his ambassador 
to Goa to complam to the Governor, Juan de Mendoca, who 
derfared Mesquito a rebel and promised to punish hrm WTien the 
ambassador was still with him, Mcsqiuto walked m unaware of 
what was gomg on Mendoca, a histrionic genius, flew into a rage 
and ordered Mesquito to be seized and flung mto a dungeon, but 
as soon as the ambassador turned his back, he had the pirate 
released and rewarded 

This IS one of the several mcidents illustrative of the degeneracy 
of Portuguese morals and character With the death of King Joao 
in m 1558, their luck began to wane The first half of the century 
107 
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was bnght with the exploits of Portugal’s brave sons That penod 
was over When Louis de Camoens, the poet, came to India in 1552, 
the heroic glory of Portuguese Asia, which The LuSiad passionately 
recaptures, was already a thing of the past In his poetic imagmation, 
quickened by a sense of national glory, those early decades seemed 
filled with men of heroic dimensions intent on epic enterpnse 
Perhaps the poet’s own misfortunes forced him to seek an escape 
into the grand days of old The national dishonour and the decay 
of morals which he saw around him and which he brooded over 
in the lonelmess of ius prison could be set nght only by the in- 
spinng remembrance of the age of heroes A person far greater 
than Camoens, St Francis Xavier, who came to India in 1542, 
fought his sternest battles against the moral decay of the Portuguese, 
their dishonesty and avance In 1550 the Saint, “perceiving how 
many good enterpnses were spoilt through the mahee and jealousy 
of the Governor, wrote a letter to the King in which he pointed out 
the evils ansmg therefrom and recommended to His Majesty to 
meet such action with severe pumshment This letter was, however, 
Ignored as a good many others had been” * It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the Saint left India for Ceylon m 1551 in utter 
disgust promising never to set foot here again A year later 
the year m which Camoens came to India, the Samt died 

After the death of the Saint, the fall of the Portuguese gathered 
momentum The heroic and reckless spirit of adventure of the 
pioneers departed and in its place we find a debased nature, cruel 
and greedy of plunder In the year 1560 the Inquisition came over 
to India and began a dark and horrible chapter Primanly a 
machinery for the persecution of the Je%vs, it developed into a 
tyranny which depnved ChnsUamty of the attractiveness of meek¬ 
ness, chanty and grace 

When Pedro de Baretto massacred the inhabitants of Tatta in 
a mght raid he had at least the justification that “he took the 
nchest booty ever taken m Asia” When Durate de Eca submitted 
Vawg TtHKAe uni kos IromAy io a species ol mdigmty so 
disgusting that his own soldiers revolted and released the royal 
family, there was no question of national or personal gam In the 
final stages of the siege of Kotta by Raja Simha, when Pedro de 
Ataide selected 400 of the fattest “corpses to be salted and pre¬ 
served”, he had the necessity of hunger Besides, Portuguese 

* Danvers, The Portuguese in India 



histonans tell us that this ghoulish food was not eaten as the 
Portuguese abandoned Kotta in fasotir of Colombo Towards 
the end of the century we meet the most debased sadist Imown to 
history, Aziedo, who, we are told, used to force mothers to pound 
their babies in a mortar for the satisfaction of hearmg them scream. 
The Kctuns, the people of Galle in Ceylon, prondcd him with an 
opportunity to display his gemus for p unn i n g on the word. The 
scream of the babies, w c are told, resembled the cry of a fowl, called 
Galle in the Portuguese language 

These acts can be justified by no human moUve howerer debased. 
Then there was Bishop Menezes leadmg a solemn procession 
tonnd a bonfire m Goa which consumed the rehgious books of the 
Christian sect of Mar Thoma of Cochm whom he had owerawed 
into submission This was m 1599 


In the year 1564 when Mesquito was acuve along the coast m the 
“"iicr desenbed, the dead body of a Mopla saflor of Cannanore 
ms washed ashore His young widow took up the body and pro- 
wedmg to the to wn stirred up the people to revenge Led by Ab 
**ja, a large army of Hindus and Moslems besieged theforl, oier- 
whelmed the coastal defences and succeeded m destro.Ting thuty 
skips The Zamorm sent his admiral, Kunjali, with a fleet to Bhatial 
mt off remforceuicnt from Goa Paulo de Lima was sent from 
Goa with a wcU-anned fleet for the rchef of Cannanore Kunjali 
“HO upon him with seven paroes “After the usual salmes with 
•leir respecuie cannon, Kunjali with three of he. ships attacked 
and boarded Don Paulo's vessel and obbged hnu to return to Goa.” 
KunjaU had grand knightly manners and he disdamcd to take the 
eaemy at a disadvantage* 

After Lima's defeat, Goa sent a bigger fleet under Don Mas- 
®reiilias against Kunjali As it sailed down the coast, Kunjab fell 
“Pon the ships m the rear with only slnvc paroes and “succeMed 
"> <lomg great damage” Yet another fleet was sent commaadKi 
ky Lmz de Mello Off Mangalore, the captain was Uempsd by a 
laden ship of Cannanore The whole fleet attacked the -Up, 
the gallant captain fought a sp'cndid action and ob'jged De 
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Mello to retire De Mello having forgotten his mission did nothing 
to reheve Cannanore and spent his tune in unsuccessful raids on 
Mangalore and Ullal—an act which brought upon him a fleet of 
thirteen Cahcut ships The fleet chased De Mello and brought hun 
to an engagement in which he was defeated He retired to Goa where 
he was imprisoned for refusing to help the Cannanore gamson 
Portuguese ships, as noticed by Caesar Frederick, were afraid to 
sail “except under a convoy of big ships” In 1566 the war ended, 
the Portuguese suing for peace, and the prestige of Ah Raja of Can¬ 
nanore and Kunjah rose m consequence The success of Kunjah 
mspired several petty chieftains of the coast to fit out hundreds 
of small ships which cruised along the coast setting upon the Portu¬ 
guese whenever fortune favoured them 
This increase m what the Portuguese describe as piratical acti¬ 
vities IS noted by Sheikh Zemuddm It is in fact an interestmg 
phase in the development of our national spmt, for these war-hke 
efforts came to be undertaken generally by the people and the 
pnnces whose trade and political interests the Portuguese had 
usurped It was fast ass umin g the character of a national war for 
the recovery of India’s sea-trade and less of a war fought for the 
preservation of mere dynastic interests The Sheikh descnbes this 
nsing of the people 

‘The inhabitants of Badfutan, Turkoz and Fandereah and 
other towns, who having equipped certain small Ghambs and 
armed themselves with weapons of defence sailed out to sea, 
carrymg with them no passes of the Franks, but being resolved 
upon resistance. .. About the middle of the month of 
Ramzan 974 ah (1564 ad) the inhabitants of Funam and 
Fandereah, accompamed by others, having sailed m a fleet of 
12 grabs, captured a carroka belonging to the Franks which 
had amved from Bengal . Furthermore, m the year 
976 AH (1566 ad) another party of the same people... 
sailed out in a fleet of 17 grabs (among the party bemg Kutti 
Pokker) and made capture at Shahat (Chaliyam) of a large 
carroka, having on board neatly 1,000 Franks, many of them 
approved veterans ’ 

In this action the Portuguese lost a hundred of their fightmg men 
besides men of rank and a large number that was droivned 
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Indian sailors sailing out m all directions from Kiel took twenty- 
two vessels of the Portuguese In 1569 Captain Kutti Pokker of 
Kunjali’s fleet stole into the port of Mangalore with only six 
garubs, set fire to the warehouse and returned safe captunng one 
of the enemy ships In this bnlhant exploit “he made good his 
passage without losing a single ship“ 

These incidents illustrate the firm determination of the Indian 
people to drive out the Portuguese—a resolve which, m the year 
1570, took the final shape ofa great confederation The 2^monn, 
Adil Khan of Bijapur and Nizam Shah of Ahraednagar made 
preparations for war The antiapated conquests were divided 
beforehand The Asian nature of this grand alhance is revealed 
by the fact that the king of Achcen was a party to the pact 
Accordingly, in the jear 1570, Adil KJian besieged Goa and the 
Nizam invested CIuwl Other minor chieftains too attacked the 
Portuguese The queen of Gersoppa attacked Honavar, tJicn in 
the liands of the foreigners 

A part of the 21amonn’$ navy—a fleet of twenty-one ships with 
1,000 soldiers armed with match locks—under the command of 
Captain Kutti Pokker sailed to Chavvl to assist Nizam-ul-MuIk A 
formidable Portuguese fleet lay before the harbour guarding the 
entrance Tlie captain performed an incredible feat Undaunted, he 
sailed into the harbour under cover of night, and landed men and 
supplies This amazing man stayed m the harbour for twenty days, 
fought a bitter, if unsuccessful, engagement with Lionel Dc Souza’s 
squadron and after doing what damage he could, stole away one 
night “as fortunately as he had got in” Dc Mcnezes was then 
cruising along the Malabar coast with a powerful fleet of fifty 
galliots Off Cannanorc Kutti Pokker fell in with this fleet In the 
engagement he fell fighting bravely and his fleet wtis destroyed 

In the meanwhile the Zamonn besieged the fort at Chaliyam, 
and the Portuguese gamson was in sore straits De Menezes made 
several futile attempts to succour the fort At last George de Castro, 
the 80-year old captain, surrendered the fort The Zamonn allowed 
the men and women to embark without molestation De Castro 
was subsequently executed in the market place at Goa for the 
surrender of Chahyam The long of Achecn began action against 
Malacca late m October 1571 TTie Portuguese won a victory over 
the Acheen fleet The siege of Malacca was earned on vigorously 
but when the city was about to fall, the king, dispinted by lus 
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heavy losses, raised the siege and withdrew Thus ended the grand 
alliance 

It failed to oust the Portuguese from Indian soil, but it checked 
Portuguese plans of pohtical aggrandisement Thereafter, they 
confined their attention to mercantile navigation In order to secure 
this, Goa found it necessary to send fleet after fleet to the Malabar 
and the Coromondal coasts 

The luck of the Portuguese waned further durmg the reign of both 
Cardinal Hennque and King Phillip who was crowned m 1581 ^ 
Enghsh pirates were busy at this time and captured or destroyed 
home-bound Spamsh treasure ships retummg from South America ® 
The exploits of Drake from the Caribbean to Cadiz and the dis¬ 
aster of the Armada m 1588 cnppled the sea power of the Ibenan 
nations Holland having declared her mdependence, the Dutch 
began their fateful voyages to India In the Bay of Bengal the 
Pnnce of Pegu had a fleet of 1,300 ships ready to curb Portuguese 
ambition m that direction The Pnnce of Temate avenged his father’s 
murder and succeeded m dnving tlie foreigners out of his country 
In 1577 the Portuguese captured fifty nce-ships belonging to the 
Kanara ports m violation of the treaty and war broke out on the 
Indian Ocean Captain Kutty Moosa, cousm of the new Cahcut 
Admiral, Pate Marakkar, was in complete mastery along the 
Coromondal coast while the admiral began a successful offensive 
against Portuguese shippmg from Dabul to Cape Comonn 
In 1584 the Portuguese made enemies even in Cochin by forcing 
the Raja to assign to them the management of the custom house— 
an act which roused the people to a revolt so effective that the 
Portuguese Mcxe compelled to appomt a commission which ordered 
the suspension of the collection It was not enough any longer to 
have dealmgs witli the king, but there had emerged a new factor, 
the people, to reckon with When the people discovered their nghts 
and learnt to exercise their power of sanctions, there began the 
slow dissolution of the feudal order 
The vessels of other European nations appeared on the sea 
Ralph Fitch was m Calicut m 1588 Comehus Van Nec came out 
to India with eight ships m 1597 The end of Portuguese navigation 

’ PhiUip n of Spam was erowned Phillip I of Portugal 
* As early as 1581 Spanish ships bound for India were attacked by the 
English Queen Elizabeth, we leam, took the lion’s share of the booty Spanish 
Go\cmmenthadto issue mstrucUon to the ship’s captains giving a change 
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was near. These European rivals gave Indian seamen every help 
to fight the Portuguese. 

Admiral Pate Marakkar’i activiries and the general action begun 
by the Konkan seamen alarmed Goa. Acts of reprisals were in¬ 
effective. Taking advantage of the weakness of the Zamorin then 
on the throne, the Portuguese began negotiations to secure a site 
at Ponnani to build a fortress to serve their interests. 

The Calicut Admiral warned the king of the dangers, but the 
king wvered. To mend the ruin to which the concession would 
expose the admiral’s naval strategy, he asked the king’s permission 
'to build a fort on a square peninsula at the mouth of the Kotta 
river, a little distance to the north of Calicut. The Zamorin granted 
the permission. Soon after, the Portuguese ^v^uDg from the Zamorin 
permission to build a fort at Ponnani. The Calicut Admiral was 
thus able to build an alternative base and repair thither before the 
Portuguese fort was erected at Ponnani. It was well that Kotta was 
built for it was the admiral’s reply to Ponnani. Tlie wise admiral 
foresaw the course of events and took such precaution as he could. 
The fort at Kotta was strong. 

’On the land side was a deep ditch with a double wall about 
7 feet thick flanked at regular distances ^vi^h towers... mounted 
with cannon. Between the two creeks... he built a strong wall 
with t^vo towers to secure the to^vn and lined the sea-shore wth 
pallisados, flanked by bastions, one of which higher than the 
other was mounted with heavy cannon to defend the entrance 
of the harbour which was further secured by a boom of masts 
strongly chained together.’ 

From tids stronghold “he began to make ^var on us,” com¬ 
plains De Couto, “taking many of our slups richly laden”. 

Two years after the building of the fort, Pate Marakkar died 
with a heavy heart filled wth a foreboding of the end of all the great 
work his illustrious dynasty had done for the king and the country. 
His nephew, Mohamad Kunjali Marakkar lY, suceeded Pate 
Marakkar to the chieftaincy of Kotta. A few years after the 
building of the Ponnani fort in 1586, he began a mighty offensive. 
He sent Kutty Moosa with fourteen ships to the Coromondal 
coast where he took several Portuguese ships'. Tlie Viceroy hastily 
equipped twenty fustas and sent Don Andre Furtado de Mendoza 
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to meet him Furtado came upon the Indian fleet near the 
Island of Cardiva The Marakkar*s fleet consisted of twenty- 
two gaUiots, Ins own bcmg of thirty-three banks with a beak 
of bronze The Indian fleet hurried to meet the enemy, but 
was thrown mto confusion by some of the vessels runnmg on 
the shallo^vs Furtado steered straight on them, his guns causing 
much damage and grappled with their vessels The Indian sailors 
fought bravely but the Portuguese proved stronger Kutty Moosa 
was compelled to throw himself into the water, lus sword between 
his teeth, and he escaped avith some of lus men while the rest sur¬ 
rendered After this exploit Furtado landed at Manar and rendered 
thanks for the victory Soon after, he won another victory off the 
mouth of the Cadiga river where he defeated another Calicut 
fleet and took a large booty 

Mohamad Kunjali Marakkar operating along the west coast 
made certain notable captures and for a while paralysed Portu¬ 
guese shippmg The Viceroy who had inklings from Calicut that 
the Zamonn and the Marakkar were not on the best of terms sent 
Alvaro de Abranches to Calicut to conclude a treaty of peace 
Kunjali had groivn indifferent to the Zamonn The bonds of the 
old feudal order had become loose The old principalities were 
brcaking^into fragments and tliere had emerged a new aristocracy 
wielding Its influence m the newly risen towns wluch dotted the 
httoral' The Zamonn estranged, Kunjah acted on lus ONvn * He 
took measures to protect himself both against the Zamonn and 
the Portuguese and strengthened the fortification of Kotta He 
supported the Ram of Ullal when she rose against the Portuguese 
In April 1592 he captured a treasurc-slup from China almost 
wathm sight of Goa The Portuguese determined to do everything 
in their power to suppress the rebel 

Kunjah had become a source of danger even to his nciglibours 
He violated the honour of a noble lady, wafe of a lord whose land 
lay close to Kotta • In his pnde and arrogance he conducted him- 

* Pate Marakkar’s town Puthu Pattanam (new town) was itself one of Ihcsc 
new marts 

* Sri knshna Ij^cr states in a letter to me that there was a succession dispute 
between Mohamad and his cousin the Zamonn favounns the claims of the 
latter 

* In the northern ballads there isa songabout an encounter between Olhenan, 
the Robin Hood of Malabar and Kunjali Marakkar Oihcnan protected a 
girl against the unwelcome attentions of Kunjali It is not clor whether this 
story rebtes to the last of the Kiii\}a]» 
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self like a tyrant, making many enemies. The close of the century 
was fateful to him. Kunjali styled liimself king of Kotta. TJiis 
brought about the end of Kotta and his own end as well. 
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■ Fall of Kotta 

Francisco da Gama, Conde de Vidiguena, grandson of the disco¬ 
verer of the sea route to India, arrived at Goa on the 22nd May 
1597 He was the sixteenth Viceroy and the youngest appointed to 
that office ' Haughty and umvise, he was from the start, unpopular 
When he attended church, he would remain concealed behmd a 
curtain® to preserve, as he thought, a proper distance from the 
common people He was cold and severe to his official subordinates 
Portuguese affairs had gone from bad to worse during the lax 
administration of da Gama’s predecessor, Mathaias dc Albuquerque, 
a weak and sunple governor, “who could not believe any man ca¬ 
pable of lying’ * m a period when most men did nothing else, and 
a check was indeed necessary But the new Viceroy, wishing to 
be understood as a stnct ruler, went to the other extreme The 
most important task of the new Viceroy was to prepare for an 
attack on Kunjah which had been decided upon already Accord¬ 
ingly, a powerful armada was fitted out which was meant to co¬ 
operate with the Zamonn's land forces The yiceroy appealed to 
the public for help to fit out an expedition against the city’s most 
dreaded enemy The rich merchants of the city subscnbed ten 
ships to add to the fleet * Felons rotting m the Tronco received 
free pardon and were released to join the muster Every able-bodied 
man was needed every desparado was welcome 
The Viceroy appomted his younger brother, Louis da Gama, 
a young and handsome man of thirty, as the commander against 
the wishes of the veterans, and much to the chagnn of the captains 
The Viceroy and the commander were both unfortunate m the 
selection, “the one in choosing, the other m being chosen’’ ® 

The fleet started at an inauspicious moment When Louis da 
Gama was about to set sail, news came to Goa of the fateful appear- 

‘ He was thirty one years of age 

^ ^Both Fma Y Souza and DeCooto admit his unpopularity (Pyrard Vol II, 

»Pyrard Vol II, Part II p 512 
* Faria Asia Portuguese Book III p 101 
‘Fana Part II, Chapter I, p 93 
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ance in Indian ^vatc^s of the Dutch—"the scourge of the Portuguese 
pride and covetousness". Two ships of Holland were reported to 
have done some damage "to the Portuguese along the coast of 
Malabar and other places. This happened witliin four montlis of 
the arrival of the new Viceroy. Soon after, another great disaster 
was reported from Jacquette in the north."^ Captain Simon de 
Abrew de Mello sailing to the north on the routine task of plunder¬ 
ing Indian shipping was set upon by eight armed paroes of Kunjali’s 
seamen. In the bitter figlrt wWcU follovied, the Indian seamen 
boarded the vessel and slew the Portuguese to a man. There was 
news of yet another disaster. Tlic ship in which the Viceroy arrived 
in India, when about to return laden with rich merchandise, caught 
fire by accident, so it is stated, and sank off Cochin.* The Viceroy 
ordered a squadron of eight ships to the north of Jacquette on an 
avenging mission. Another squadron was despatched in all haste 
to protect Portuguese interests in Malacca and the islands which 
Goa correctly guessed to be the objective of the Dutch expedition.* 
The departure of Louis da Gama’s fleet w-as consequently delayed. 
With his fleet diminished in strength to the extent of these two 
squadrons detached, he finally set sail for Calicut on the 13th 
November 1597, an unlucky date, for he was obliged to return to 
Goa in less than six months, accomplishing nothing. He had several 
conferences wtli the Zamorin—tedious negotiations which bore 
no fruit. 

The ruler of Calicut was in a dilemma. If he joined hands with 
■the Portuguese to punish Kunjali, he would be placing himself in 
the power of tlic Portuguese besides nlicnating some of his owi 
restless vassals who were secretly in sympathy with the rebel ad¬ 
miral. A large section of his own subjects, both Moslem and Hindu, 
held the Marakkar family in great respect and glorified Kunjali 
as a national hero. KunjaU had adherents even among the Nayar 
Vaitnrs pf 1lie coast. gifts of money he had hound to himseff 

several Rajas, and he infested the seas and all the Malabar coast 
so that he became formidable to the Zamorin himself who desired 
to curb him, but mistrusted his own strength.”^ Declaration of 

^Identified as the place where the temple of Dwaraka now stands at the 
extreme west horn of the Kathiawad Pentnsula—Danvers. 

* The Portuguese had strict fire reflations on board the ships (See Pyrard.) 
This was probably the work of enemy incendiaries. 

* Faria The Dutch struck at the farthest and the weakest part of the Portu¬ 
guese link of coastal fortresses stretching from Ormuz to Malacca. 

* Litterae Arnuae of the Society of Jesus, 1597 
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war against Kunjali might lead to an open revolt by the northern 
vassals whose loyalty to the suzerain had of late been on the wane 

Besides, there was the Raja of Cochin, ever a giddy neighbour, 
imvanquished m spite of a hundred years’ war Cochin still 
chenshed her hope of a conquest of Kerala with the help of the 
Portuguese The Zamonn could not afford to estrange his northern 
lords 

On the seas there had appeared in recent times a new power the 
extent of which the Zamonn had no means of ascertainmg—the 
Dutch He knew that the Dutch and the Portuguese were bitter 
eneimes and reports had come to him that the Dutch had worsted 
the latter in several engagements There were possibihties for new 
alhances in the situation 

Whether the Zamonn wished to back out of his engagement wth 
the Portuguese or whether he wished to get an advantage over the 
Portuguese, who were keen on the speedy destruction of Kunjah 
cannot be stated assuredly, but he sought to better the terms pro* 
viously made The demands he now put forth—30,000 patacos, 
some companies of Portuguese soldiers and half the spoils—seem 
to indicate that he was not over anxious to launch a war against 
his admiral Louis da Gama reported the new terms to Goa The 
Viceroy deemed them madmissible The Zamonn’s good faith was 
suspected and he was declared an enemy A vigorous blockade of 
the coast was ordered The admiral returned to Goa in April 1598 
leavmg a blockading fleet under the command of Don Ferdmand 
de Noronha who was ordered to he before the mouth of the Kotta 
river to deny reinforcement to Kunjah 

Kunjah could not have been indifferent to the proceedings at 
Cahcut It was clear from the beginning that the Zamonn’s diplo¬ 
macy aimed at overawng Kunjah to obedience by the threat of 
a Portuguese alhance Force of circumstance was favourable to 
a reconciliation between them, but the pnde of an ancient dynasty 
and the arrogance of a brave but upstart vassal kept both apart 
The Zamonn waited for a token of contrition, an act of submission, 
but the rebel admiral was obdurate Kunjah, conmccd of his 
invmcibility, beheved the flattery ofhis admirers He resolved to 
offend His Majesty An elephant belonging to the royal stables was 
then m the neighbourhood of Kotta Kunjah had its tail cut off m 
spite of the entreaties of the mahout, as an insult to the Zamonn 
He committed other acts of enormity He raided the house of the 
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Nayar lord of Ariole,^ his close but unfnendly neighbour who was 
a friend of the Portuguese and obedient to the Zamonn The bar¬ 
barities he committed on this Nayir and his lady estranged a 
powerful section of hts Hindu neighbours who were now resolved 
to crush him 

At this time, there was a Jesuit, Antonio, at Calicut, who appears 
to have been placed in some sort of a confinement as a danger to 
the city He possessed great tact and personal charm and won the 
Io\e and regard of the bng with whom he used to liave frequent 
conferences Padre Antonio took full advantage of the Ariole 
incident and whetted the king’s anger against Kunjah He prevailed 
upon the young king to reopen negotiations wth Goa The Zamonn 
offered the Viceroy the acii\c aid of his land forces in a uar on 
the rebel The Viceroy despatched at once a fleet of twelve more 
ships to Kotta to supplement the blockading squadron Once 
again preparations went on bnskly at Goa Six boats* specially 
adapted for work on the Kotta river were constructed at Bassem 
to reraforce his fleet The Zamonn got ready an army of 20,000 
Nayars* and inarched on Kotta avhere he deployed his troops in a 
huge semi circle stretching from Inngal to the sea shore, cutting 
off all communication between the fort and the mainland 

Louis da Gama set sail again m December, the shore battery 
firing a salute to speed lum on his way The fleet consisting of three 
galleys, twenty fustas and six Bassem boats earned over 1,500 men 
on board and joined the fleet of eighteen ships already stationed off 
Kotta The blockade was raaintamed vigorously while the details of 
the attack w ere being settled Bishop Menezes who was on his way to 
Cochm called at Kotta * A Council of Captains met in January in 
the presence of the Bishop and decided to attack the fort from the 
river by means of boats It was agreed to have the ships drawn up m 
a hne with their stems to the shore so that they might cover the men 
who attacked the fort This resolution was communicated to Goa, 
and It received the Viceroy’s approval The Archbishop on reaching 
Cochm despatched four more vessels to Kotta to assist the fleet 

* The word is obviously the Portuguese comiptioo of the word Adiodi, 
an honorohe title still in use in those areas 

* These ■were landing crafts of st^ow draught Bassem was a ship biuldmg 
port 

* Portuguese figures are generally not reliable where relative strength of the 
enemy is concerned 

‘The Bishop was on his celebrated imssion to hnng the Christians 
of Travancore to the Church of Rome 
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The Raja of Cochin was alarmed He feared that the close alliance 
between the Zamonn and the Portuguese “might entirely unite 
them” to his disadvantage and promptly thought of a stratagem 
*‘He gave out that the Zamonn. in secret league wth Kunjah, 
planned to cut off all the Portuguese at one stroke when they 
should be deepest engaged m the assault To lend colour to 
this he proceeded to attack a territory adjoining Cochin which 
belonged to a chief under the Zamonn He calculated that the 
Zamonn would be compelled to withdraw a portion of his army 
to meet this attack and that he would be able to convince the 
Portuguese of the fickleness of the Zamonn’s friendship Bishop 
Mene 2 es investigated the charge and being convinced that it was 
the outcome of the Raja’s “pohtic jwlousy” he advised Louis da 
Gama not to give any credence to the story, but to carry on the 
war The diplomatic prelate kept the Raja of Cochin m good humour 
and prevailed upon him to desist from attacking his neighbour 

The preparation for the siege went on for three months and it 
was decided to attack the fort on the 5th March 1599 

The Caheut array was encamped on the landward side of the 
Kotta peninsula Off the mouth of the nver, the Portuguese vessels 
formed a cordon On the 3fd March, Belchior Ferreira was sen* 
with 300 picked men to join the Zamonn’s army Louis de Silva 
an experienced captain with 600 soldados, got ready to deUvei 
the mam assault on the nver front The next day, preparation: 
were completed and the day was spent in confession by thi 
Portuguese 

Kunjah correctly anticipated the direction of the mam attack 
The presence of the slx Bassein boats was a threat to his schemi 
of defence which had not taken into account the possibihty oi 
an attack along the northern nver front In the fort he had provi¬ 
sion and ammumtion for the 1,500 chosen musketeers who defended 
the fort The passage across the nver from the northern bank xvas 
guarded by a system of stakes and the fort guns were trained to 
sweep the nver 

Kunjah had a senous disadvantage from the start He was noi 
in a position to use his fleet His ships, mostly light craft, had nc 
' chance m pitched battles against heavy ships m confined space 
A large part of his vessels was scattered on the high seas on specific 
assignments With the Portuguese xvatching the nver mouth then 

* Pyrard Travels etc, Appendix The Great Malabar Corsair. 
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was no means of summoning them to Kotta With the utmost 
difficulty Kunjaii was able to add a line of galliots on the edge of 
the wter under the fort to meet any sea-borne attack that might 
be delivered from the west Tlie galhots commanded by Captain 
Kulti Amu bravely ran the blockade and stationed themselves 
at their posts of duty, captunng a Portuguese vessel in the action 

At this stage several Portuguese captains entertained doubts 
about the success of the plan of attack which had been agreed upon 
and sought an interview ivith the commander to alter the plan 
The onginal plan was given up The troops were to proceed from 
the Anole side by land and thence to cross by means of jangadas 
to the northern side under the fort wall 

The Zamonn had taken up ground for his army on the land- 
nurd side This task he completed by the 3rd March, the Portuguese 
opening a lively fire on the fort to prevent the besieged from inter- 
fenng with lum As soon as he was ready, he began to batter the 
town He desired to have the assistance of a company of Portuguese 
and applied to Don Louis, who being suspicious, demanded hostages 
It was an outrageous demand from a sworn ally The Zamonn 
suppressed his resentment and sent six pnncipal men including 
the Pnnees of Tanore, Chale and Caranoul and the Chief Judge of 
the kingdom 

The Portuguese sent Belchior Feireuu with 300 men to tlie 
Zamonn On the night of the 3rd March 600 Portuguese led by 
Louis dc Silva and Major D Antony de Leyva made a successful 
landing 

The Portuguese appear to have been filled with forebodings of 
disaster On that night “a meteor was seen in the sky which running 
along swiftly at last vamshed in sparks” This was deemed of evil 
presage to the allies but vve have no means of ascertaining what 
the besieged thought of it 

It had been arranged to give a fire signal, a burning lance, from 
the top of the Inngal rock shortly before dawn when the combined 
attack was to be launched both by land and sea The Portuguese 
attack was delivered long before the appointed time Belchior 
Calaca gave the signal shortly after midni^t, five hours too early 
Belchior Calaca thus appears as the scapegoat on whom the 
disaster which overtook the Portuguese could be blamed He ran 
^ong the ndge of the Inngal rock with his burning lance Ferreira, 
with 600 Portuguese and 500 Nayars drawn from the Zamonn’s 
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army, had been waitmg for the signal He rushed to the attack on 
seemg it The Portuguese account, however, does not tell us why 
they did not carry “the scaling ladders and other engmeenng 
implements” wth them so necessary for the escalade that had 
been planned From all accounts it appears that the Portuguese 
were surpnsed and thrown into utter confusion by their own signal 
Louis de Silva with 600 men was to cross thejiver on jangadas at 
the creek of Balycupe, land at the foot of the walls, extend and 
jom forces with Belchior Ferreira According to Fana’s apologetic 
account, Louis de Silva did not make any move though he saw the 
fire signal and stnctly adhered to the plan of the dawn attack 
onginally decided upon If this had actually been the case, Ferreira 
would have received the full fury of the undiverted fire of the be¬ 
siegers while he waited for over four long and disastrous hours 
at the foot of the southern wall From another account we learn 
that among the first to fall was the gallant leader Louis de Silva 
hunself, who had hardly set foot on land “when he was shot through 
the head”, and that the heavier casualty was suffered not by 
Ferreira’s parly but by the landing party led by de Silva 
Kunjah duected his fire with skill De Silva fell and two other 
commanders who succeeded him, De Francis Peryera and Major 
Leyva, shared his fate The Portuguese were unable to get into 
formation Antomo Dias, the Ensign, attempted "to conceal the 
death of Louis de Silva by stopping the colour off the staff and 
covering him therewith” Thetr leader and colour gone, the Portu¬ 
guese were unable to rally, and for a while fought distractedly m 
separate parties Some retreated to the boats in a panic The over¬ 
crowded boats capsized and many were drowned A few saved 
themselves by swimmmg across the n%er or down to the fleet 
The rest fought bravely “perfomung incredible feats of valour” 
as was the Portuguese custom m such straits, and perished in large 
numbers A Capuchin, F Francis Baptista, who had accompanied 
the army “held up a crucifix to rally the men till it was shot to pieces 
by a musket shot which took his life too” The same fate befell 
Luis Cordoso “who, getting from under a vessel that overset upon 
the keel, defended his companions that were swimming from the 
moors” 

From Faria’s account of the disaster it does not appear that the 
Portuguese showed any degree of valour, for he admits that “about 
a hundred and fifty fled shamefully, many of tliem meeting death .. 
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no persuasion being of force to bring them back. Doubtless, tliere 
were some condemned malefactors who were pardoned on account 
to ser\’e in this expedition. None arc greater cowards than infamous 
wicked men”. 

In the meanwhile, Belchior Ferreira who had patiently waited 
for the dawn delivered his attack in very good order on tire land- 
w-ard side. He met with some measure of success. Breaking down the 
palisade at one point, he penetrated the outer defence and entered 
a portion of Kotta town where he destroyed several houses and 
damaged the mosque ”when about 500 of Kunjali’s men were 
killed”. , 

This waS the only gain for the allies on that fateful day on which 
the flower of the Portuguese army fell and the rest shamefully 
fled. Ferreira helped by the Zamorin’s Nayars continued the fight 
till noon when realising the day was lost, he sounded tlic retreat 
and withdrew to the camp.^ 

During the engagement the young commander of the allied 
forces who had posted himself on the other side of the river opposite 
the fort attempted to send succour by boats to the landing party. 
He remained throughout the attack a mere spectator of the tragedy. 
Faria tells us that there was a shortage of boats. Even if there had 
been a surplus, Faria continues, “neither encouragement nor threat 
could inducethe panic-stricken soldiers to embark in them”. Waving 
lus sword Louis da Gama rushed into the water and standing in 
the mud of the river bar up to the wraist attempted to rally lus men. 
His efforts proved futile. The sight of terrified fugitives swarming 
up the banks disheartened his soldiers. Thoroughly beaten, they 
had crossed the river in all haste, some swimming, others in boats, 
all shouting “treason, treason” as though the battle was lost through 
the treachery of someone. In the operations the Portuguese fleet 
could not attain to any combat value and played the role of trans¬ 
ports, landing men and equipment on the beach well beyond the 
range of the fort guns.* 

“So this proved the greatest disgrace the Portuguese received 

* Ferreira took six hours to appreciate the situation He was helped by the 
Zamorin’s Nayars and must have expended them recklessly. In a count made 
^ Fr. Roz on the southern side of Kotta outside the wall, there were 100 Nayars 
slain with only four Portuguese dead 

* It IS clear Kunjali’s galliots played an effective role, for when Furtado 
attacked Kotta next year, he took care not to force hts way upstream, but 
landed his men farther down the coast and transported seventeen ships overland 
into the nver with the help of elephants. 
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m Asia ” With a show of accuracy De Couto gives the figures of 
the Portuguese slam at 230 and observes with evident satisfaction 
that Kunjah, with whom he claims to have talked the matter over 
m Goa, had told him that the loss of the besieged exceeded 500 men 
Faria estimates it at 300 and adds by way of solace “that the greatest 
part was drowned” According to Pyrard’s statement received from 
Portuguese source “no less than 500 lives” were lost on that fateful 
day “and among them forty of note’* 

Portuguese histonans appear to be weak at figures when assessing 
relative strength and losses of the forces with whom they were 
engaged m hostilities The odds were, in every case, against the 
Portuguese Always they inflicted greater losses on the enemy 
than what they themselves suffered—^a clear proof, abundantly to 
be met with m Anglo Indian conflicts of a later penod, of the supe- 
nonty of European troops To the credit of the Portuguese it has 
to be stated that they were able to bnng back the body of Louis 
de Silva, their captain, and this was sent to Cannanore to be 
interred with all honours * 

The Zamonn who had hoped for an easy victory witnessed the 
debacle from the top of a hill His Majesty was gloomy Ferreira 
had used his Nayars rather recklessly but the large army under his 
own command had remained mere spectators He knew that it 
should be dangerous to allow Kunjali to rest and remforce, and 
that a blow struck while the enemy remained weak from the recent 
assault might yet give him the victory The Portuguese were too 
badly mauled to be able to rally Louis da Gama urged the Zamonn 
to dehver a grand assault The king agreed, for he hoped to gam 
the whole credit for the victory for himself and be freed from any 
obhgation to the Portuguese With an army estimated by the 
Portuguese at 20 000 he delivered an attack from the landward 
side The topography was unfavourable to the traditional mode 
of mass attack of the Nayars Kunjah’s guns played havoc with the 
Zamonn’s men who thronged thick on the neck of the peninsula 
The army was forced to retire 

Sad of heart and very much wiser, Louis da Gama retired to 
Cochin leaving a squadron to guard the entrance of the nver 
Portuguese morale was so low that none of the captains except 
D Francis de Souza would accept the nsk ® It was with difficulty 

* The body was later conveyed to ^jrtugal 

• Obviously it was not only the newly lecniited felons who were cowards 
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that De Souza could keep his men with him, for some were seen 
escaping down the sides of his galley into the water He ordered a 
boat to be brought for them and said that “he would keep none 
by force, nor have them go m danger * The deserters were greatly 
put to shame and they stayed 


When tlie news of the disaster reached Goa, the city was plunged 
m gloom The Viceroy concealed his sorrow in the presence of the 
people and awaited the official report On the 15th March when 
the confirmation came from the Chief Captain, pandemomum broke 
loose m the city Men and women rushed forth shnekmg for “news 
of husbands, sons and brothers’* The Viceroy remained composed 
He summoned his council to meet thrw days later, hoping that the 
first paroxysm of gnef would spend itself in the mterval When 
the counal met, the Viceroy declared his determination to crush 
Kunjah and requested the Elders that he should be allowed to go 
agamst Kunjah m person and restore credit to the State The 
council had little confidence m his leadership To avert another 
disaster, they pointed out that the Viceroy’s presence was needed 
in the city The council decided that “the blockade of Kotta should 
be stnctly mamtained (it being known that the besieged were m 
want of supplies) and to hold the Zamonn steadfast m continuing 
the siege by land” Operations could be resumed only at the end of 
the North-West monsoon The besieged would be weakened by 
starvation Louis da Gama settled fresh terms with the Zamorm 
who was m a better position, having come off less badly scathed 
than the Portuguese Ferdinand continued to blockade Kotta with 
twelve ships 

When Louis da Gama relumed to Goa the Viceroy despatched 
him at once to Ormuz to fill the vacancy caused by tlie opportune 
death of the captain of that fort Tlie misconduct of the expedition 
was made the cause of a legal charge against him The Viceroy had 
to exert lus influence to the utmost to get an acquittal after a long 
and tedious tnal 

It was sometime before the Portuguese could appoint a new 
leader All eyes were now on Andre Furtado, a young and vali¬ 
ant captain, who had distinguished himself m several engagements 
from A1 Cacar to Mannar It was he who bad mfiicted a few years 
earher a crushing defeat on Kunjali*s fleet m the engagement on 
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the Cadiga river and he had been generally successful m his en¬ 
counters with the Malabar seamen 

Preparations were made for the next expedition Tlie annual 
fleet from Lisbon arrived with a large number of untrained recruits 
Goa had not yet selected a commander “There svere men enough 
but they wanted a commander, neither was such a one wanting, 
but that the envy of the Portuguese endeavoured to rob Andre 
Furtado of that glory or rather their country of that advantage 
After some delay the council appointed Andre Furtado as the Chief 
Captain of Malabar The Viceroy refused his assent As the honour 
of his family had to be saved, he insisted on leading an army against 
Kunjah The dispute was finally settled, Furtado was chosen and 
the fleet sailed for Kotta 

KunjaU was justifiably proud of his late victory He caught the 
imagmation of the people and the pnoces and lords began to have 
an eye upon his success Kunjali thought of attracting all Moslems 
to lus banner He knew well that closely invested as he was, lus 
destruction could not be long postponed unless help came from 
outside He assumed the title of the Defender of the Faithful and 
styled himself the Expeller of the Portuguese hoping thereby to 
fire the imagination of the Moslem world from Cairo to Cambay 
and from Cannanore to Kallat He vainly calculated that this 
move would attract Moslem pnnccs and merchants to his cause 
He hoped that Ah Raja of Cannanore who bore a grudge against 
the Portuguese and who, like him had rebelled against his suzerain, 
the Raja of Kolathin, would come to his aid He sent messengers 
to the Moslems of Ponnaoi and to the manne merchants of the 
coast But no help came to him The siege by land and sea was so 
effective that no succour could have reached Kunjab had any been 
sent Greatly as they admired and feared Kunjab, they too had 
reasons to dishke him Kunjali’s seamen had not confined their 
attacks to the Portuguese ships, but on occasions “had plimdered m 
other directions” 

The only instalment of succour he received was from the heroic 
Queen of UUal, Ram Thirumala Devi In her wars with Banga 
Raja of Mangalore and against the Portuguese, Kunjah had 
assisted her with captains, s^ps and soldiers The grateful queen 
sent 3,000 bags of nee and promised to send further assistance by 
sea Noronha who lay before the port of Kotta took several of 

^Fana 
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these \essels He also slew some of Kunjali’s men when they were 
taking fresh waiter from the mainland The Nayak of Madura was 
prepared to give Kunjab an asylum He was also ready to grant him 
permission to bmid a fort at Rameswaram This, as stated m the 
Litterae Amuacy would have been calamitous to Portuguese 
interests Kimjah held ships ready towards the south and once 
Kunjah could get aboard the Portuguese fleet would have been 
powerless agamst him Andre Furtado had to be vigilant for he 
knew Kunjali was makmg overtures to the Zamonn in secret to 
permit him to escape 

Furtado arnved before Kotta on the 15th December with a 
fleet of two galleys, twenty-two ships five manchuas and eight 
penches A strong contingent of nortliem boats jomed the fleet 
Together with Noronfaa’s blockading fleet, the Portuguese had a 
total of three galleys and fifty-four other ships with a complement 
of 2,000 men On lus way to Kotta, he gained a diplomatic victory 
for be dissuaded the queen of UUal and the Raja of Mangalore 
from assisting Kunjali 

As soon as Furtado had made his first dispositions, he arranged 
a ceremonial meeting with the Zamonn designed to strengthen 
their bonds and to concert plans for action The previous commander 
had paid but scant courtesy to the Zamonn and lus generals, but 
Furtado made ample amends 

On the 16th December tlie Zamonn and Furtado, both accom¬ 
panied by large troops, met at Konchi, said to be tlie ancestral 
home of the Kunjahs The troops were drawn up to form two 
large serai-circles round the place of meeting Salvos of artillery 
and muskets were fired The Zamonn dressed in full regaha pro¬ 
ceeded to meet the Chief Captam It is perhaps the last recorded 
instance of a spurt of dynastic splendour, for shortly after, the 
dynasty fell on bad days and had to curtail its pomp and circums- 
tanas Fasw, tha Wilsyffsa® -aewyaxA svf ti?* 

‘The kmg was naked from the waist upwards About his 
middle a piece of cloth of gold that reached several times about 
him and hung down to his knees fastened with a girdle of the 
breadth of a hand of an inestimable value His arms were covered 
to the wnsts with gold bracelets set with rich stones The weight 
of this treasure was so great that two men supported his arms 
About his neck there was an extraordinary rich chain In his 
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ears were so many rubies and diamonds as stretched them down 
with the weight His age ^vas about 30 years, his presence very 
majestic A httle to his side came the pnnce with his sword naked 
held up, behind him the nobility, and somewhat nearer him 
walked Franasco Rodengues, the Portuguese pnest 
The king and Furtado embraced each other when the whole 
fleet fired their cannon by way of a salute Furtado put a nch 
collar on the King’s neck over the other The 2Iamonn conducted 
Furtado to the seats prepared for them and there, after the 
usual formal compliments, they spoke of the mode of conducting 
the war which the Zaraonn promised to prosecute wth re¬ 
doubled vigour He also told the chief captain that as soon as 
Kunjah saw the power of the Armada, then at Ins nver, and 
learnt that he (Furtado) was its captain, a general so renowned 
and feared by the moors, forthwith he sent word to offer to 
capitulate on condition that his life and those of all the moors 
with lum should be spared and that he, the Zamonn should 
come to the gates of the fortress to receive his surrender and thus 
secure him from violence at the hands of his Nairs, all which 
he had conceded with the intention of putting him to death as 
soon as he got him into his hands, because this is the proper 
pohcy in deahng with traitors, especially when they are such 
that It IS impossible to expect that they will act otherwise on every 
available occasion And that at the time fixed for surrender he 
(the Zamonn) sent his fencing master with some Nairs to receive 
Kunjah but the latter seeing that he, the Zamonn, was not there 
in person, that bemg a bad sign, sent lus moors to the Nairs 
between whom there arose great stnfe, followed by a sharp 
conflict, in which many were wounded on both sides and that 
now there was no confidence between them Therefore it wns 
necessary to continue the war against that tyrant, for which 
purpose he offered escrything needful so far as his kingdom 
could alTord and that as earnest of his goodwill and faith he 
would give whatever hostages the chief captain should require, 
because everything must be done according to his opinion and 
wishes Andre Furtado dc Mendoza thanked him for his offers 
and made oUicr suitable ofTcrs m return, whereupon they parted, 
tlic Zamonn adding that he would send the Padre Fransisco 
Rodengues and his regcdorcs to his (Furtado’s) galley, so that 
with them he might draw up such capitulations as he might 
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deem necessary . The Raja of Tannur was among these 
and they had full power to treat and conclude all things ’ 

Portuguese historians ascnbe the origin of this base proposal 
to the Zamorin The gallant Chief Captain did not remonstrate and 
was a partner in the treachery In the terms of the treaty concluded 
soon after given in painstaking detail by De Couto, there is the 
significant omission of the fate to be meted out to Kunjah on his 
capture while the number of baskets and shovels the Zamorin had 
engaged himself to supply for the siege is mentioned Both the 
kmg and the Chief Captam knew well what they proposed to do 
with regard to the rebel 

The annual fleet having arrived at Goa, Furtado received a 
further force of one galley, eleven ships and twenty-one other 
vessels The vessels brought him 790 men and stores The Zamorin 
sent 1,000 workmen, fifteen elephants, plenty of timber, an army 
of carpenters and 5,000 men for the siege Besides these, he provi¬ 
ded four ships with sailors and lascars to watch along the river 
to reinforce the thirty small boats already engaged on the task 
According to the treaty the fortress was to be razed to the ground 
on Its capture The ships, goods, treasure and artillery were to 
be the property of the finders The Zamonn agreed to erect a 
church and a factory at Caheut for the Portuguese 
Furtado was m no hurry, for while time was in his favour it 
went agamst the besieged His entire forces were not assembled 
till the middle of February The Zamonn who had left the scene 
in January to attend a rehgious festival was expected to return in 
February Plans for the offensive were put through Furtado made a 
personal inspection of the enemy’s defences and erected several 
batteries 

Furtado learned that Kunjali had only 800 Moors inside the 
fort Wid ftwn •scastavy xA pitmsitm He iad 

with him over 1,200 Portuguese and over 12,000 Nayars of Caheut 
and some more from Cochin He was unable to enter the mouth of 
the river where Kunjali liad a row of galliots Furtado had, there¬ 
fore, great difficulty in sending seventeen ships into the river He had 
them dragged overland with the help of men and elephants I-andmg 
three leagues to the south of the town, he made extensive recon¬ 
naissance of tlie fort and the approaches from the landward side 
He had the obstructions removed from the n\er channel to clear 
9 
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a passage He knew his boats would not be safe unless he could 
neutrahse the fort guns by his own heavy artillery He threw up 
earthwork on the northern side of the nver and from the entrenched 
positions erected at several points on the nver bank, he was able 
to bombard the toivn itself To meet this threat Kunjali ordered 
quick alteration m his defences, but before that could be completed, 
the Portuguese delivered an attack on the counter works, occu¬ 
pied It and held it agamst the most determined sorties 
The battering cannon now fired on the town of Kotta and the 
outworks The Nayars and the Portuguese rushed in and drove the 
defenders away but they were m their turn expelled by Kunjah 
himself who brouglit up reinforcement The fight was bitter A 
few Portuguese captains fell and the attack wavered It w as Furtado 
who saved the situation Sword in hand, he ran for\vard, rallied his 
men and led another attack He was able to enter the outer works 
and quickly garnsoned it with 300 men They stayed tight defeating 
all attempts of Kunjah to dislodge them The heavy artillery was 
thus free to fire upon the town unchallenged Furtado kept up the 
bombardment for five days The town was m nuns, the bastion 
which guarded the town collapsed, and the bazaar was exposed 
to assault Delay might prove dangerous Kunjah might be relieved 
The Zamorm mght waver The king had left the scene of battle 
in January to attend a religious festival dunng the first phase of 
the siege and he returned only in March The siege, if prolonged, 
might lead him nght into the monsoon At this juncture, he received 
a letter from the Viceroy ordermg him not to deliver an assault 
on the town Furtado called a Council of Captams and secured 
their unammous vote in favour of an assault in disregard of the 
instructions from Goa 

An attack was made on Fort Blanco—an outer bastion Kunjah 
fought vahantly at the head of his men and repelled the attack 

The rebel admiral found Jus position untenable and the doom 
of Kotta certain He reopened negotiations with the Zamonn and 
Vaa Vl was agreed lhal tm 

dehvermg himself up with 250 of his men to the Zamonn in the 
presence of Rodengucs and Belchior, their lives would be spared 
It was Kunjali’s resolve that he would not surrender to any but 
the Zamonn The Portuguese were his enemy, but the Zamonn was 
his king and if he had offended His Majesty, he would now ask 
his pardon The Zamonn was disposed to accede to these terms 
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The surrender of the rebel admiral was sufficient salve to his offended 
majesty There was a growing section of his people openly in sym¬ 
pathy with Kunjab Many of his soldiers too did not relish this 
war The role of Belchior in these negotiations is not clear. He was 
probably a spy with instructions to work his way into the con¬ 
fidence and counsels of the king Kunjab came out with 250 of 
his men to present himself before the Zamonn Belchior, taking 
advantage of this, rushed in with his men and set fire to the 
stockades, houses and the ships that were in or about it The 
Cahcut Nayars were enraged by this act of perfidy This piece of 
Portuguese treachery made Kunjab bebeve that the Zamonn had 
agreed to his surrender only to deceive him No doubt this was 
what Belchior had intended should happen Kunjab retired within 
the fort 

Furtado knew that Kunjab would make further moves for peace 
with his king An amicable settlement of their dispute had to be 
prevented at any cost for not only would Portuguese interests suffer, 
but his own reputation as well Furtado acted qmckly He proposed 
to lead an attack on the town, called upon the 2^monn to jom 
and thus break off negotiation The final assault on the town was 
delivered on the 7th March 1600 De Souza leading his detachment 
of 400 men attacked from the east and Pallota assaulted the 
bastion on the nver bar With a force of 1,200 Portuguese, 
Furtado joined the Zamonn on the landward side to overawe the 
wavenng ally 

The Zamonn wanted Kunjab’s surrender, but not his death 
Furtado wanted both Kunjab would not surrender to any but 
the Zamonn The 2^amonn and Furtado hit upon a solution It 
was arranged between them that the Zaraorm should agree to 
receive the surrender of Kunjab At the surrender Kunjah was 
to be seized by Furtado by a show of force and thus taken off the 
Zamonrfs hands to he dealt with as he pleased 

Let the rest of the story be told by De Couto 

Tn his extremity of want Kunjab sent envoys to the Zamonn 
heartily beseeching him to have mercy upon him and enquinng 
uhethcr, if he should deliver himself up, the 2^morin would 
promise to spare the b\es of him and his follouers, this the 
Zamonn conceded and the agreement was ratified by the Olas 
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of the parties This negotiation the Zamonn communicated to 
the chief captain (Furtado), begging lum to confirm it m which 
case he (Zamonn) would promise to give over to him Kunjali 
and some of his captains Furtado made answer that His 
Higlmess should act as he proposed and that he was quite 
satisfied 

‘Kunjah decided to yield himself up to the Zamonn, if 
he could obtain to have his life spared But, as he related 
to his guards he dreamt during the night that the Zamonn would 
give Him up to the Admiral who would condemn him to die 
They say that then he armed hunself urged the troops to make a 
sudden sortie, but the soldiers let him know that it would be 
foolish to offer themselves to die hke that Then some of the 
pseudo Pnests taking him aside and renting some prayers over 
him persuaded him that he would not die and that no confidence 
should be placed m dreams The moors asked for an mterviev 
wth the Admiral, but the latter knowing their cunning told 
them he had nothing to do with them, if, liowever they desired 
to speak with the Zamonn, the messenger should do so with 
one of hts captains who would see to it that he did not speak 
with anybody else The moors accepted They had two interviews 
and the Zamonn sent word that towards evemng he would 
send a report of what had taken place But he (Kunjali) would 
not come himself till through Emmanuel Gasper he was assured 
that no evil would be done to him ' 

‘This assurance of safety which Kunjali asked for was granted, 
for KunjaU prepared to surrender himself along with some of 
Ills principal followers ’ 

Furtado made no commitment in wntmg He expected an emeutc 
of his Nayars if he surrendered the brave admiral after he had 
agreed to spare his life The Zamonn took measures to present 
rebellion among his soldiers Se\era1 days passed Furtado lost all 
patience and threatened an assault Tlie Zamonn immediately 
became acti\e and sent messengers to Kunjali It was agreed 
between them that the surrender should take place on the 16th 
March 

Itwas asultryday The Calicut Nayars and the Portugueseforccs 
were drawn up outside the gate of the fort facing each other The 
‘ LItierac Annuae, Society of Jesus, quoted mJesmts in Malabar, Fr Fcrroli 
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southern gate of the citadel opened and Uic gallant remnants of the 
gamson marched out bc^Ncen tlicm 

‘First came 400 moors, many of them wounded, with their 
children and wives, in such an impoverished condition that they 
seemed as dead These the Zamonn bade go where they pleased 
Last of all came Kunjali with a black kerchief on his head, and 
a sword mhisliand with the point lowered He was at that time a 
man of fifty, of middle Iicight, muscular and broad-shouldered 
He walked between three of his chief Moors One of these was 
Chinah a Chinese who had been servant at Malacca, and said to 
have been the captive of a Portuguese, taken as a boy from a 
fusta and aflcnvards brought to Kunjali, who conceived such an 
affection for him that he trusted lum with everything 
‘KunjaU walked straight to the Zamonn and delivered to him 
his sword in token of submission, throwing himself at his feet 
with much humility Some say, that the Zamonn, inasmuch as 
he had promised him life, had secretly advised the chief captain, 
when Kunjah should deliver himself up, to lay hands upon him, 
as though he were taking him by force, and so the chief captain 
did For, as the Zamonn was standing by him Andre Furtado 
advanced, and seizing him by the arm, pulled him aside, while 
the other gave a great lurch so as to be freo As he was then at 
the bnnk of a hole, the Chief Captain was in risk of falling 
therein, had not his arm been seized by Padre Fr Diogo Homen 
who stood on one side Diogo Baretto who was on the other, 
fell into the hole and skinned all his leg ’ 

Tins treachery was revolting to the code of honour of the Nayar 
soldiers who would not have the Portuguese lay hands on their 
brave countryman m violation of the well-known terms of surrender. 
A tumult arose among the Caheut Nayare who fell upon the Portu¬ 
guese m an attempt to rescue the captive Kutti Ah, the nephew 
of Kunjah, and China Ah took advantage of the confusion to 
escape but they were seized and manacled by the Portuguese 
Kunjah, having surrendered his sword, could not stnke a blow 
for his freedom The Portuguese humed him away under a strong 
escort to their lines leavmg the Zamonn to suppress the tumult, 
which he did with the utmost difficulty 
The alhes made a ceremonial entry into the fort Furtado and 
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the Zamonn entered the gate, hand m hand, to the triumphant 
roar of drums and blare of bugles The Zamonn gave up the town 
to be sacked fay his soldiers and so diverted their mmd from 
dwelhng on the sordid incident But there was httle to be gamed, 
for the valuables had been sent away elsewhere It was believed 
that Kunjali had hidden his immense treasure all over the island 
and a great treasure hunt began, and this gave rise to quarrels 
between the Nayars and the Portuguese and not a few were killed 
on both sides The Portuguese got Kunjah and forty of his chief 
men The allies divided the artillery 
The last ajct was done by Furtado He razed the fort to the ground 
and set fire to the bazaars,^ town and mosque 
The Zamonn gave Furtado a gold leaf on which the terms of 
a treaty of fnendship were inscnbed 
A tragic fatality attended Kunjali m all his encounters with 
Furtado In the battle of Cadiga, Kunjab suffered a crushing blow. 
In 1591, Furtado had defeated the great fleet of Kutti Musa, 
Kunjah’s nephew, in the battle of Manar This time it was his 
total rum 

That was the end of Kotta and the eclipse of an intrepid naval 
tradition as surely as that was the end of the prestige and glory of 
Calicut 


• Much booty was burned, of the rest both Portuguese and Nayars possessed 
themselves The Moors had buried much treasure To unearth this were sent 
c\ery\vhere one Nayar and one Portuguese, but there was fear of great 
quarrels In fact one of the Chief Nayars was lulled The matter was brought 
to the king who promised that through Fr Roz. be would inform the Admiral 
and have the culprit punished But they shouted and threatened that they had 
no king because he used the Portuguese instead of them in settling the business 
and their fury went so far that when the Zamonn had given orders that Fr 
Roz should be sent for, some Nayars with ssvords raised, suddenly came after 
him and they would have killed hint if the heir apparent had not freed him. 
Fr. Ferroli, Jemls In Matabar 
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A Triumph 

Don Furtado set sad for Goa on Saturday, the 25th March, with 
his famous captive well secured in chams and the rich booty cap¬ 
tured at Kotta On his way, he halted at Cannanore where a grand 
welcome was given to the hero, partly to honour the exploit and 
partly to overawe the neighbourmg Moslem population, who had 
contmually proved troublesome to the Portuguese 
Here, Don Furtado received a letter from Don Francisco da 
Gama, the Viceroy, ordering lum to proceed at once to Quilon and 
destroy the town ^ The Viceroy would not let the hero rest on his 
laurels He had cause to be envious of the success of Furtado, 
for his brother had on the previous occasion suffered a humihatmg 
defeat at Kunjali’s hands and he now sought to deny Furtado the 
honour of a tnumphal entry into Goa 
Furtado called a Council of his Captains to consider the Viceroy's 
letter They decided unanimously to disobey the orders The war- 
heroes meant to celebrate the event 
The fleet proceeded north to Goa and appeared off the bar of 
Goa on the llth Apnl Furtado sent a formal report of his armal 
to the Viceroy He explained to the Viceroy that after the engage¬ 
ment at Kotta his ships were not in a condition to proceed to 
Quilon without repairs and refltting After attending to these he 
would proceed with all speed to Quilon and reduce the place 
Da Gama, sore at heart, concealed his ill feelmg and instructed 
the municipahty of Goa to honour the hero In the meanwhile, 
the Veredores or Aldermen waited upon Don Furtado, and le- 
questeci him to reraam at "Panjim lor fhe space dl three or lour 
days, as preparations for the reception were not Complete 
These civic delays postponed Kuojali's final forfeit 
The Viceroy, havmg been forced by public enthusiasm to concede 
a cmc welcome to the victor, now sought to dimmish his glory 
by obstructing certain details of the programme Learning that 
Furtado intended to march his famous captive in front of hmiself 

^This v\as meant to be a reprisal for the citizens of QuUon had attacked 
the Portuguese m the town 
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in the procession, Da Gama, m another fit of jealousy, pointed out 
that this course was totally without precedent and greatly in¬ 
convenient to the spectators The proper procedure m such circums¬ 
tances was to send the captives in advance to be quietly secreted 
away into the Tronco by the prison authorities and for the hero 
to make his own separate entry 

Furtado did not wish to antagonise the Viceroy He agreed to 
bring the prisoners to the quay and oflBcially hand them over to 
the prison authonties in the presence of the citizens The Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa made several journeys between the Viceroy and the 
visitor to settle the details 

A great number of boats, gaily decorated with banners and 
branches of trees and carrymg musicians, now put out from the 
city, an equally large number from Bardes and converged on the 
fleet “In the middle way came the ships, firing their guns amid 
such noise of instruments, as well martial as of bghter sort, such as 
drums and fifes, bagpipes and trumpets “ 

The ships were directed to moor m front of the Gallery of the 
Viceroy From this point to the Cathedral where they were to 
go m procession for the thanksgiving ceremony, the streets were 
decorated with green trees and branches The houses ttere hung 
for the occasion with festoons and awnings The Veredore and the 
Archbishop stood at the entrance of the city, close by the massive 
gate Behind, the crowd of citizens extended as far as one could 
see 

One of the ships drew up against the quay and a servant of 
Andre Furtado landed, under orders from his master, four or five 
Moplas captured in the war The reaction of the crowd was 
spontaneous and violent They were stoned to death on the spot 
The cluef police magistrate (Ouvidor General de Cnme) and his 
corps made great efforts to restore order It was wth the utmost 
difficulty that he could extneate himself from the hands of the 
funous mob The Viceroy feared greater violence and disorder 
when Kunjali should appear He despatched the Ouvidor General 
de Crime at once to ’Furtado’s ship directmg him to take Kunjali 
secretly to the pnson Chroniclers have not recorded Furtado’s 
reply on this occasion, but it is clear from the subsequent behaviour 
of the distracted magistrate that the words were not fit for the 
Viceroy’s ear Furtado would not comply with the Viceroy’s request 
The police magistrate, afraid of the Viceroy’s anger, insisted on 
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carrying Kiinjali away Furtado had to yield and Kunjali was 
taken away 

The victor, burning with indignation and suspecting the Viceroy 
of being jealous of his triumph, refused to land at the quay where 
the crowd was clamouring for his appearance, and to take part in 
the tnumphal progress He would make a pnvate landing at Madre 
de Dios He moved lus ship further up the river The Viceroy, 
on heanng the cause of Furtado'sbehaviour, reproved the magistrate 
and had him suspended from office for two months As may be 
expected the people were enraged at the treatment given to their 
hero Preparations made several days in advance had come to 
nothing They broke loose and went wid In their fury they tore 
down the decorations and pulled down the triumphal arches that 
had been set up on the route The thanksgiving service could not 
be held till long after and when it took place at last, we are told, 
Furtado did not take any part in it 

Kunjah m manacles was secretly led to the Tronco and this 
proved no easy task with the mob wild and loose everywhere m 
the city The palace of the Viceroy had a postern opening on the 
river side at the sheltered end of the quay called Ferrero Grande 
A great part of the crowd was now gathered together in the 
Campo del Passor, a magnificent square on the town-side of the 
palace, and in the Bazaar Grande, the city’s circular esplanade, 
uncertain as to its next course 

The Tronco, a sombre structure of gloomy associations,^ was 
situated to the left of the palace and constituted one of its wings, 
to'the right were the royal arsenal and the magazines Here, within 
Its cold walls were witnessed acts of horror and perfidy for which 
the annals of man’s tyranny offer few parallels The Viceroy detached 
a section of his personal guard, clad m blue and carrying halberts, 
for the safety of the prisoner His personal responsibility was 

of Kunjali and he had to be alive to be produced Besides, there was 
that insolent Andre Furtado waiting for thmgs to go wrong to 
blame him At every entrance to the courtyard of the palace, the 
guard was increased The Ruo Dreche, Goa’s Broadway, stretched 
in front Nvith a menacing surge of disappointed citizens Half way 

‘This was the notorious prison pyrardrelateshowalarge number of Moplas 
imprisoned in the Tronco commute suiade rather than endure the tortures to 
which they were subjected 
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down ihc street there rose the huge sanguine pile of the Casa de 
Santa Inquisilionc casting its long dark shadow o\cr the people. 
Opposite the palace, standing solidly o%er against the square was 
the Cambra Prcsidialo, the principal Court of Justice m India 
But in the administration of Portuguese justice, the arm of the 
Viceroy reached longer than the arm of the law 
It is not clear how long Kunjali was shut up in the Tronco 
There were, besides him, forty Mopla pnsoners whom the 
Zamorm had surrendered to the Portuguese, distributed in the 
cells The Viceroy was taken ill suddenly and Kunjah’s trial lud 
to be postponed On recovering from his illness after two dajs, 
the Viceroy sent word to the judges “to sentence Kunjali offhand". 
The judges thus ordered, went through the formahlies of legal 
process Kunjali was arraigned, evidence was let in and Iiis several 
crimes firmly established The condition on which he liad surrendered 
and the solemn engagement that his life was to be spared were 
forgotten Kunjali knew well what was in store for him and he 
was reconciled to hi$ fate But his brave and restless spint chafed 
not so much at Portuguese perfidy as at the Portuguese victory 
by which the palm fringed shores of his homeland would be ravaged 
and Its people enslaved or killed The 2^monn would repent, of 
that, he was certain, but the repentance would not save him, for 
this great war begun by Vasco da Gama exactly a century ago and 
pursued through all its varying fortunes could end only one way 
It was either Goa or Calicut Calicut had growm weak With the 
backbone of the Zamonn’s naval defence broken, it was a matter 
of days before the Portuguese, seeking a pretext, would reopen 
hostilities, as they had done in Ihc past, and defeat the Zamonn 
He remembered his ancestors, all brave admirals, who died at 
their post of duty, in the service of their king He remembered lus 
many fnends and kinsmen, killed or captured, on land and sea 
His own men had fought bravely and inflicted on the flower of 
Portuguese chivalrj, “the greatest defeat they had ever suffered 
in Asia” 

And to imagine that the young ruler of Caheut thought more of 
of an elephant’s tail than these! 

Kunjali felt that he should have made a last stand and sold his 
life and the lives of his followers dearly All he wanted now was a 
ship and a chance But how could that be! 

In the gloom of the Tronco, his thoughts went back to his last 
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St Paul de Goa, Metices, Mulastres,' Castici,* Cananns, women of 
quabty—a sea of spectators Fresh streams of spectators came 
pouring into the square along the roads down the Rao Grando 
and the Hatter’s street and along the piUonUa v;e>o» Decrepit 
wretches from the Hospital de St Lazre crutchcd their way to the 
edge of that great crowd to see the end of Goa’s dreaded and miglity 
enemy From the fifty great churches, and out of the streets of the 
Banias and the Cananns poured forth more men and women 
—a welter of palanquins and sombreros and parasoles 

A fanfare announced the arrival of the Viceroy who came upon 
the terrace overlooking the square To his left was the Archbishop 
Kunjah was led to the scaffold “He was fifty years of age, fair, 
thick set and broadbreasted’’ He was of “a low stature, well¬ 
shaped and strong” With him was China Ah, a Chinese youth 
whom Kunjali had rescued from a Portuguese ship Kunjah 
conducted himself with “great dignity and courage which won 
the respect of his pitiless foes” The crowd had strangely become 
silent He cast his eyes over that vast multitude and bent his neck 
There was an ominous roll of the drums And the axe fell 

The Portuguese of the latter days obviously did not know where 
to stop A century ago Portugal had sent out to India her heroes 
now they were mostly tyrants From Pacheco tb Azvedo was a 
fall as steep as from St ?^vier to De Menezes 

The execution went on for several days Kunjah s nephew and 
all the rest of the forty prisoners given over by the Zamorm 
were, hkewise, put to death and “not one that was taken, 
escaped” 

Kunjah’s body was quartered and exhibited on the beach at 
Bardes and Panjim “His head was salted and conveyed to Can- 
nanore, there to be stuck on a standard for a terror to the 
moors ” 

At Kotta, in vain did Kunjab’s mother keep her vigil for the 
return of her son But a sign came to her, so the legends preserved 
m the family say At the moment the fatal axe fell on Kunjab’s 
neck, a splash of blood dyed the rumal red, and the mother knew 

* Those bom of a Portuguese father and a negro mother. Also called Mulattos 

* Tlus IS Pyrard s misprint for Castici which should be Casficos of good 
birth TcLXeira Pinto in his Memonas Sabre as Pojj Port makes the distinc¬ 
tions clear as follows Children of nauve Omstians are Canarms while Casticos 
are those bora in India of pure Portuguese blood 

* The old pillory where seven streets meet 
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her vahant son would come back to her no more It is this rumal 
that IS said to be buried under his memorial tomb beside the tomb 
of his mother at Kotta ^ 


* This story was narrated to me by P M Abdur Raharaan Kutty Haji, one 
of the surviving members of the dynasty of Kotta 
It IS greatly to be regretted that the tomb of Kunjali is left m sad neglect 
The masonry is crumbling under a dilapidated thatched roof The floor is not 
paved and consists of loose mud Around the place li\e several wealthy Moplasi 
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A Sequel 

On the eastern side of the aty of Goa there was a fine esplanade. 
La Ribeira das Gales, which, ran along the nver side In the river 
lay the galleys of Goa built after the fashion of the Spanish galleys, 
large rowing vessels which required three men to an oar On the 
shore were rows of workshops where convicts in chains, who were 
daily marched from the galle, worked hard to manufacture the 
equipment for the galleys These convicts were unransomed captives 
of war and consisted of Arabs, Turks and Malabar seamen 

During his stay in Goa between June and October 1608, Pyrard 
de Laval, the French traveller, met a handsome young man of about 
thirty years of age whose career provides an example of the lu^ 
spint of adventure of the Indian seamen of those days He was 
a cousin of Kunjah and the brother of Captain Kutty Ahmed of 
Badagara whose hospitality Pyrard had enjoyed dunng his sojourn 
in Malabar In 1591, as a boy of thirteen, he went with Kunjali’s 
fleet on an ill-fated expedition Off Cardtva, Kunjah came upon the 
Portuguese Armada del Sud, consisting of fifty war galliots com¬ 
manded by Don Furtado In the battle which followed Furtado was 
victorious He took much booty and manypnsoners to Goa, among 
them this young cousm of Kunjah, who, by virtue of his noble 
birth, received some measure of consideration The Portuguese 
never exchanged these Indian seamen for ransom He was subse¬ 
quently baptised, and in recognition of his high birth given the name 
of Don Pedro Rodngues He mamed. a Portuguese orphan He 
did not work like the rest of the convicts, and had command over 
a squad of prisoners All the same, he was in chains, like the 
others * 

When his cousm, the last of the Kunjahs, was beheaded in Goa, 
Don Pedro was m the city Perhaps stncken with angmsh, he was 
somewhere in that vast crowd of spectators who witnessed his 

* “As for the Indian pnsoners taken by the Portugu-se, they will belong to 
the king who gives a reward of ten pardoes to the soldiers for each prisoner 
taken, and though the pnsoners were to offer all the gold in the world as ransom, 
they cannot recover their liberty Pyiaid The yoyage of Frangois Pyrard 
of Lara!, Hakluyt Society, London 1888 
14 "* 
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brave kinsman’s doom. Pyrard met him, still a convict and in 
chains, eight years after that event. 

He had at that time spent seventeen years in captivity and during 
all those years he had been planning to escape and revenge himself 
on his enemies. 

His hopes ran high when the Dutch fleet blockaded and bom¬ 
barded the harbour of Goa in 1604. But nothing came of it. Pyrard 
met him several times. “I accosted him several times and spoke 
to him for the sake of his brother, who took a hking for me 
and gave me a good reception when I passed by Badgara and 
Marakkar Kotta 

AH that we know is this. One night Don Pedro Rodrigues suc¬ 
ceeded in making liis escape with his family from Goa. With al¬ 
most nodung to start his career except his courage and genius,’this 
young man gathered a few devoted followers, armed some paroes 
and proceeded along the Indian coast paying fearful attention to 
the Portuguese settlements. He paid particular attention to the 
priests whom he plundered. Some of the old sailors of Kotta heard 
« of his exploits and joined him. In 1618 he had hve war-paroes fully 
armed and well-manaed by sailors drawn from the Konkan and 
Malabar coast. 

When the exploits of Don Pedro directed with ruthless energy 
against Portuguese shipping and settlements became^ known, 
there was a flare-up of naval activity all along the coast. In these 
operations which Portuguese historians describe as piracy, Indian 
seamen received assistance from the Dutch who had now begun 
to oppose actively Portuguese marine interests. The Hollanders 
were in correspondence with the Zaraorin in 1616 and also ivith 
the Raja of Tanore. The presence of the Dutch, the French and 
, the EngUsh in Indian waters, all jealous of the Portuguese, revived 
tha ^plcijL qC Indian. teuifAUfiie to Goa. All along tbs. coast, from 
Cambay, Konkan and Kerala, seamen boldly ventured forth and 
attacked Portuguese vessels with impunity. The Rajas of the coast 
assisted these seamen and claimed a share of the booty. The 
European rivals of the Portuguese supplied Indian princes with 
cannon and other armament. On the high seas there was an under¬ 
standing between Indian seamen and the Dutch to render mutual 
help against the Portuguese and not to molest each other. 

So great was their fear of the Cambayans, Konkanis, Malabarese 

* Pyrard. 
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On the eastern side of the city of Goa there was a fine esplanade, 
La Ribeira das Gales, which ran along the nver side In the river 
lay the galleys of Goa huilt after the fashion of the Spanish galleys, 
large rowing vessels which required three men to an oar On the 
shore were rows of workshops where convicts in chains, who were 
daily marched from the galle, worked hard to manufacture the 
equipment for the galleys These convicts were unransomed captives 
of war and consisted of Arabs, Turks and Malabar seamen 
During his stay m Goa between June and October 1608, Pyrard 
de Laval, the French traveller, met a handsome young man of about 
thirty years of age whose career provides an example of the high 
spirit of ad\enture of the Indian seamen of those days He was 
a cousin of Kunjali and the brother of Captain Kutty Ahmed of 
Badagara whose hospitality Pyrard had enjoyed during his sojourn 
m Malabar In 1591, as a boy of thirteen, he went wth Kunjab’s 
fleet on an lU-fated expedition Off Catdiva, Kunjab came upon the 
Portuguese Armada del Sud, consisting of fifty war galbots com¬ 
manded by Don Furtado In the battle which followed Furtado was 
victorious He took much booty and manypnsoners to Goa, among 
them this young cousin of Kunjah, who, by virtue of his noble 
birth, received some measure of consideration The Portuguese 
never exchanged these Indian seamen for ransom He was subse¬ 
quently baptised, and in recognition of his high birth given the name 
of Don Pedro Rodrigues He mamed a Portuguese orphan He 
did not work hke the rest of the convicts, and had command over 
a squad of pnsoners All the same, he was m chams, like the 
others ^ 

When his cousm, the last of the Kunjabs, was beheaded in Goa, 
Don Pedro was in the city Perhaps stncken with anguish, he was 
somewhere m that vast crowd of spectators who witnessed his 

* “As for the Indian prisoners talcen by the Portuguese, they will belong to 
the King who gives a lewaid of ten paidoes to the soldiers for ea^ prisoner 
taken, and though the pruoners were to offer all the gold m the world as ransom, 
they caMot recover their liberty Pyrard TJte i'oyase of Francois Pyrard 
of La\al, Hakluyt Society, London, 1888 
142 
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brave kinsman’s doom Pyrard met him, stvU a convict and in 
chains, eight years after that event 

He had at that time spent seventeen years in captivity and during 
all those years he had been planning to escape and revenge himself 
on his enemies 

His hopes ran high when the Dutch fleet blockaded and bom¬ 
barded the harbour of Goa in 1604 But nothing came of it Pyrard 
met htTT\ several times “I accosted him several times and spoke 
to him for the sake of his brother, who took a hkmg for me 
and gave me a good reception when I passed by Badgara and 
Marakkar Kotta 

All that we know is this One mght Don Pedro Rodrigues suc¬ 
ceeded in making his escape wth his family from Goa With al¬ 
most nothing to start his career except his courage and gemus, this 
young man gathered a few devoted followers, armed some paroes 
and proceeded along the Indian coast paying fearful attention to 
the Portuguese settlements He paid particular attention to tlie 
pnests whom he plundered Some of the old sailors of Kotta heard 
of his exploits and joined him In 1618 he had five war-paroes fully 
armed and well-manned by sailors drawn from the Konkan and 
Malabar coast 

When the exploits of Don Pedro directed with ruthless energy 
agamst Portuguese shipping and settlements became known, 
there was a flare-up of naval activity all along the coast In these 
operations which Portuguese histonans describe as piracy, Indian 
seamen received assistance from the Dutch who had now begun 
to oppose actively Portuguese marine interests The Hollanders 
were m correspondence ^Ylth the Zamonn in 1616 and also with 
the Raja of Tanore The presence of the Dutch, the French and 
the English in Indian waters, all jealous of the Portuguese, revived 
the spirit of Indian resistance to Goa All along the coast, from 
Cambay, Konkan and Kerala, seamen boldly ventured forth and 
attacked Portuguese vessels with unpumty The Rajas of the coast 
assisted these seamen and claimed a share of the booty The 
European rivals of the Portuguese suppUed Indian pnnees with 
cannon and other armament On the hi^ seas there was an imder- 
standmg between Indian seamen and the Dutch to render mutual 
help agamst the Portuguese and not to molest each other 
So great was their fear of the Cambayans, Konkams, Malabarese 
'Pyrard 
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and Hollanders, that the Portuguese now ventured forth only in 
Cafilas—a great convoy of 300 or 400 vessels “At Goa, the whole 
city looks out for these cafilas as m Spam they await tliose of the 
Indies And when they amve not at their due season, every one 
IS in apprehension of the Hollandere, or the Malabans, or the 
Cambayanes themselves who frequently stop them when they 
endeavour to put in at Goa, as happened the year I left Goa 
On one occasion the fleet could not get into the harbour of Goa 
for more than two months on account of the Indian blockade 
“m so much that all were already crying famine ’ This, we are told 
by Pyrard, was for a grievance the king of Cambay had against 
the Viceroy of Goa who had refused him something The Cambay 
fleet lay off Goa bottling up the Goan fleet m the harbour 

Pyrard proceeds 

“When this fleet, the Cafila does arrive the joy of the merchants 
and the whole people is marvellous, and in truth it is a very pretty 
and pleasant siglit to see so many sails together, but it is seldom 
that the Malabar corsairs fail to capture some of them ” The 
Portuguese resorted to speedy movement as a means of escape 
from Indian attack “Every ship or galliot is worked by oars so as 
to keep the coast and to speed against the wind They have some 
war galhots for their escort When the fleet arrived at Goa there 
was jubilant firing of cannon from the shore batteries 

The Malabar seamen hovered on the Portuguese ship route to 
Dm “The people there carry merchandise to and from Cambay in 
great barges of 15 and 20 tons burthen each, with a full cargo 
each way Tlie Malabar corsairs make their profit out of these, 
for they seize as many as they like, and I have seen them uhile 
I was there, seize at one swoop forty or fifty of them, and that \vas 
no uncommon occurrence”® 

Pyrard desenbes another incident which illustrates the under¬ 
standing between Indian seamen and the Dutch A great Portuguese 
ship from Cochin was set upon by some Malabar paroes and the 
latter, finding that they could not take it, called to assistance a 
Dutch ship The combined attack helped them to seize the 
Portuguese ship The booty was shared, each party behaving with 
generosity to the other 

Thus the seamen of the coast became once again active Soon 
after the fall of Kunjali the Portuguese used to insist on all Indian 

'Pyrard ‘Ibd "Ibid 
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ships saluting the Portuguese flag, but now they went on the 
defensive and their ships sailed in constant dread 
At Tnkkoti a squadron of Portuguese ^csscls commanded by 
George de Castilio saw a lone Indian galliot with 170 sailors and 
attacked it in all assurance of on easy victory The galliot directed 
its fire so skilfully that the Portuguese got into a panic Some of 
tlie Ncsscls deserted Indian seamen boarded the flagship and “killed 
all men”. On hearing tins, Don Henry dc Souza sailed with eleven 
ships tow’ards Calicut on a mission of rctalntion and succeeded 
in buminga great ship bcIongingtotheZamonn, “which was loaded 
and ready to sail for \fecca*’ 

Let us now return to Don Pedro 

Fana gives the following brief account of Don Pedro’s furtlicr 
etploits 

In tJie year 1618, “wlulc our Admiral of the Malabar sea was 
upon the coast. Don Pedro, commanding five pares took several 
of our ships and (undcccd the trade Our general, D Constantine 
de Sa sent from Colombo 40 galliots to Manar to jom 18 small 
vessels there and destroy that pirate They set out on the Eve of 
Ascension and being parted by a storm, met on the 18th at tho 
island of Gola>o Victono dc Abrew, who being informed by two 
blacks, that the fn e pares w ere gone to some place near for ammuni* 
tion and that before tliey returned, he might possess himself of goods 
of the value of 30,000 ducats left there by Don Pedro m a house, he 
made light of this intclbgcncc and staying for the enemy reposed 
a bit, lost 12 out of the 18 sail and about 300 besides those that 
were taken, whereof he was one” 

After this amazing exploit wc hear more about him from the 
same source 

“Mcanvvlule our squadron convoyed the fleet after such a tcuinner 
that the same pirate took a vessel without their ofTenng to defend 
it ’, which IS another way of saying that Don Pedro, with only five 
paroes, attacked a whole fleet under conv oy and managed to make 
a prize The pirate, tliereaftcr, sailed away to Maldives 
Unfortunately wc have no more information about Don Pedro 
1 have searched in vain for a Malayalam ballad about this man 
which is bebeved to exist 

Such IS the sequel The ghost of Kunjah was once again roving 
far and wide on the western sea The Portuguese lost their mantime 
prestige and monopoly and though their ships sailed in Indian 
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^vate^s for a few more decades, their naval power had already 
received its death blow From 1498 to 1630, a period of over a 
hundred years, our seamen struck and struck again, sometimes 
vanquished, soon revived, incessantly 6ghtmg, mingling their blood 
with the brme to keep the pirates away and defend our land 
While we admire Portuguese tenacity and enterprise, let us remember 
too the heroism and patnotic danng of our seamen but for whose 
sacrifice and service, Goa might have extended along the httoral 
right up to Cape Kanya Kiiman 



Names and Description of Vessels 

Almadia An Arabic word for a large raflt, but generally used for an Indian 
canoe also 

BaJtam A large rowing vessel 

Battad A small dhow with a square flat stem, used m Western India 
Cara\el A \essel of about 200 tons with latan sails, and noted for its speed 
Carrack Merchant vessel of high tonnage, going up to 2 000 tons It had 
lofty overhanging bow and stem castles, and deep holds It had three or four 
decks The masts were tall and carried artillery m the tops It was intended 
mainly for trade and not for war 

Cafaniaran A Tamil word for a navigable raft of logs fastened together 
Cature Catapanel A light rowing vessel eighty feet in length 
Dfioitey Ton^y A flat bottomed boat of about the same length as a catapanel 
Galleon A standard fighting ship They were of 600 tons longer, narrower, 
and lower in the water than merchantmen of the same tonnaee, though high- 
buUt by later standards 

GoUioi Small coasters sometimes used in war, fore and aft iigged It bad oars 
Galliots were frequently towed 

Calh}, Galleasses Warships purely, usually crutsed under sail, but used oars 
in battle Lightly gunned, they were long and narrow and low jn water They 
had high fire power and speed 

Kappal Indian ship» made on the same model as European ships, especially 
in the bottom 

Manchua A large cargo boat with single square sail 
Paiamar A lateen ’• cged ship with on*, two or three masts, of 200 tons burden 
Paraa, padao A peculiar kind of galley propelled by oars, and about forty 
feet long 

Paronffue A kind of caigo boat 

Sambuk A small vessel for coast to ship communication 
Sampan A skiff 

Sansincal A light speedy war boat 


A NOTE ON THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY SHIP S GUNS 

The cannon used on the ships was of medium length It was called a demi- 
cannon and had a rune foot barrel with a su, inch bote capable of throwing 
a thirty two pound round shot point blank to a distance of about 500 yards 
The culverm was a long gun believed to be capable of throwing an eighteen 
pound ball for 700 yards point blank, and at random, for an extreme range of 
two miles The arquebus, a small fire-arm earned by the soldier, was introduced 
in India around 1540 
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